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An Interesting Study by A Bibliophile Volume by 
EDMUND J. CARPENTER JOHN CORBIN 
* 
The American Advance {A New Portrait of Shakespeare 
A Study in Territorial Expansion, with a map showing the growth of With Special Reference to the so-called Droeshout Original and 
the United States of America from the beginning to the present day. Ely Palace Portrait. 
Svo. $25onet. Fust Out. With five illustrations. Square szmo. Boards, $1.. 
By the same author: ‘‘America in Hawaii.’’ By the same author: ‘‘ The Elizabethan Hamlet.”’ 








New Letters and Memorials of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle 


A Collection of Hitherto Unpublished Letters, Edited, with an Introduction by Sim JAMES CRICHTON BROWNE, 
With Notes by THomas Cartyte and his nephew, ALexanper CaRLy Le. 
Profusely illustrated in photogravure and lithography from hitherto unreproduced originals. 


In two volumes. Buckram, 8vo. Boxed. $6.00 ner. Jui Ou. 


Mr. Percy Favor Bicknet in The Dia/: <A fresh instalment of these piquant letters will be warmly welcomed by all Mrs. 
Carlyle’s admirers. She is as bright and entertaining here as in the earlier published correspondence. . . . A most charming and 
impressive work of literature. . . . The two volumes are of excellent workmanship, the clear type and finely executed portraits 


being a delight to the eye.”’ 





A New Nature-book by A New Series of OVT-DOOR Books 
CHARLES GOODRICH WHITING is being published by John Lane, called 


Walks in New England The Country Handbooks 


Edited by Harry Roserts, Editor of ‘‘ Handbooks of Practica 


With 24 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs Gardening,’’ etc., etc. 
Large 12mo. $1.50 net. Ready May-day. Order at once z2mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. Leather, $1.20 net 
The same author’s charming volume, ‘‘ The Saunterer,’’ together with J __ : The Following Volumes Ghis Spring: a, 
the well-known columns in the Springfield Republican, makes Mr. Whit- | Y° |. ae 8 Hand-book. Le a : be Bird ey 
ing familiar to readers asa poet and essayist drawing his inspiration from | vy.) 11 The Motor Book Vol. V.. The Tree Book. 


Nature. Vol. VI. The Woman Out of Doors. 








A New Novel by DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY 
Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse 


AN EPISODE OF THE IRONSIDES 
12mo. $1.50. Just Out 


Illustrated by Maurice GreirrENHAGEN 


JOHN LANE (‘Oriem‘vene’ NEW YORK 
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MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W, Franklin 8t. 

Fre WORTH BOARDING and Day 
School for gs. pers 

Miss E. D D. domrLny, 


MASSACBUSETTS, 
OSTON UNIVERSIT Y Law School. 
New features. Address the Dean. 
M. M. BregLow. 
PENNSYLVaNIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 
MISs JO SUCCESSORS TO MRS. COME- 
GY38 AND MISS BELL. Boarpine anD Day SCHOOL 
For Gris. For circulars address Miss C, 8. JONES. 
ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular 
on application. 1350 Pine St., Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Delafield and Mrs. Colvin’s 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Successors to Miss Heloise E. Hersey. 


An institution of the highest scholarship 

Ceering _Suseptions! surrvundings and relation- 

shi ose who value them at an increased cost. 

Only ete y pupils with eleven teachers secures the 

most careful personal supervision. No sly rec’d 

without a personal interview. 50 a year. 
2s and 46 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


Miss Baldwin’s 
School for Girls. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr Cellege. 
Bryn Mawr, Pae Within 12 yeare 166 prvite have 
entered Bryn Mawr College from this school. Diploma 
given in neral and College Preparatory Courses. Fine 
fire-proof stone building, 25 acres of beautiful grounds. 
ae to Baldwin, P Ph.B., Princ 

mee ba n. o Bes ncipal. 
Jane yg at A.M., Associate Lots pal 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 
Announcement for 1903-04 Now Ready. 


St. Agnes School. 3474_YEAR. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Miss Seabury, Head of the School. 
Bishop Doane, President of Trustees. 
stastion high, central, healthful. Large building re- 
modelled. Single bedrooms. New chemical and phy- 
sical laborator es, Preparation for Coll 


ad Principals. 



































(by refer- 
ence for Radcliffe or 7d Mawr). Additional year 
needed for 8t. es diplo: lar exercise under 
careful su’ on required. “skating and. other sports 
in season. 





New York? SUMMER TERM 
H H July 8th— 
University} hes chal 
Greatly Enlarged. Address SzoreTary, Univer- 
sity Heights, New York City. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For Girls. Grtaente Lee! nt Smith. Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, olyoke. utifu 
le Golf, Benkot Ball, Tennis, Field 


Mrs. BE. P. Underhill, M.A., Pria., Lowell, Mass- 


THE LEE aan 
9 Channing rag Cambridge, Mass. 








L. KELLY, Principal. 





Teachers, etc. 


XPERIENCED Native Parisian In- 

atructor in Literature, Belles-Let’ res, etc., desires 
position as fonder of French in University, College, or 
Academy. High testimonials, MapEMOISELLE, box 68 
Abington, Connecticut. 
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Constable ACo. 


4,000 yards 
Printed French Organdies, 
20c. 
Former price, 35¢. and soc. 
1,500 yards 
Fancy Striped Grass Linen, 
50c. 
Former price, $1.00 to $1.50. 
3,000 yards 
Colored French Piqué, 
35c. 


Former price, $1.00 to $1.25. 


Broadoray AS 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





GINN & COMPANY 


publish a great variety of books on 


Nature Study. 


A complete list will be sent onapplication. Cor- 
respondence is invited. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 
San Francisco, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus. 











By VIOLET JACOB, 12°, ner, $1.20 
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So fresh, so wholesome, so 
Lit eet —The Spectator, 
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CROWELL'S POETS 


School Agencies. 


‘HE sila S TEACHERS: AGENCIES. 
Retr O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

Ashburton Planet Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave, Washington; 

156 Fifth Ave, ed York; '414 Cent. Bldg., Minneapo- 
lis; mee Rig + My ., Denver; 80 Third Portland; 
203 M dg r. hicago; 525 oses “Block k, Los 

Angeles; Hyde Block, Spokane; 420 Parrot Bldg., san 








LBANY ‘TEACHERS' AGENCY, 
z, ot Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools 
es with competent teachers Assists teachers 


5 opts ni; aon, 
ne ABLAN P Frewncu, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency, 
Teachers—Schools—Tutors og aS gS 
ee eighth. Joun C. RockwkLL, Mgr., 8 14gh 











STANDARD BOOKS ABOUT THE QUAKERS 


A | oy 4 Experiment in Government. 
Isaac i wanriess, LL.D. The authoritative 

exposition, from the Quaker standpoint, of Penn's 
unique “ experiment” in government according to 
Christian principles, Covers the whole colonial 
history of Pennsylvania, suared — two volumes in 
one, 12mo, cloth, 640 pages $1.50 

Havervorn Eprrion, two volumes, profusely Mustrated, 
half morocco, deckel edges, gilt top . $7.50 

Quaker Arrivats in ta Pailedeighle, 166 1750. 
Certificaces of Removal received at i ne 
M of Friends, Extracted from the original records an 
edited by Auexxt Coox Mrxns, M.L, 12mo, oloth, $1.2 25 





The Quaker: a Study in Costume. 
By Ametta M. Guumuere. A historical stud 
the origin and development of the distinctively 
Quaker forms of dress. Profusely a Bg» 
historical examples. 12mo, 248 pages, 
half ooze-sheep, with a cover design by Mise A pod Otis. 
Wister’s ey being a Goal Senin’ 
ag re with Officers of 
ho Conténental Army, VITT-1T78. A real historic 
Sapannies of alt coca charm. Now first 
published in full, Illustrated with over seventy 
its, views, and facsimiles. Edited by Atnesr 





Soox Myers, M.L. I2mo, cloth, 224 pages. . ¢ 





FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, Nos. 29-31 North Seventh Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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of Service 


always proves the absolute 
supremacy of the 


Remington 


Typewriter 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 





The Cloister Library 


A series of volumes of meditative reading, 
edited by Mr. A R. WaLLeR and published 
by J. M. Dent & Co. of London in the dainty 
form —— tothe publications of this firm. 
Circular on request. Three volumes now 
ready: 

1. Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd 
and Companions of ly Solitude. By Sir 
ARTHUR HELPs. 

11. The Way of Perfection. By Saint 


ERESA 
111. The Temple and A Priest to the Temple. 
By GreorGE HERBERT. 
Price, net $1.00 per volume. ' 


The Lady Poverty 


A XIlith Cen,ury Allegory concerning Saint 
Francis of Assisi. The first English trans- 
lation of this delightful idyll of medieval 
days. By MontGomery CARMICHAEL. Price, 
net, $1.75. We can also supply copies of Car- 
michael’s ‘In Tuscany,"”’ $2.00, and ‘The 
Life of John W. Walshe,” $1.75. 


TENNANT and WARD, Publishers 
287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

















Reciprocity 


Just Published. 


By Prof. J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 
of Chicago University and 


H. PARKER WILLIS 
of Washington and Lee University. 


8vo, net $2.00 (Postage 18 cts. extra.) 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York 


Wisdom and Will in Education 
By CHARLFS W. SUPER, Ph.D., LL.D., 


This book is not intended exclusively or even chiefly 
for teachers, but for all persons interested in education 
in ita larger aspects. Price $1.25. 


ROBERT. L. MYERS & CO., Publishers 
Harrisburg. Pa. 


BOOKS ,| When Calling please ask for 
AT MR. GRNT, 
LIBERAL | Whenever you need a book 
DISCOUNTS. address Mr. Grant. 


Before buying books write for quotations, An assort- 
ment of catalozués and svecial slips of books at reduced 


prices sent for 10-cent stam». 
FP. BE. GRANT, Books, 
28 W. 42D ST, - - - - : NEW YORK 
(Mention this advertisement and receive a dlacount.) 


Travel. 


Going to 


Travel. 


Europe? 
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oO 
CREDIT 


International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Zermatt and the Majestic Matterhorn 
Viege-Zermatt Railway, 5,000 feet. 


Zermatt-Gornergrat Electric Railway, 10,000 feet. 


Magnificent mountain scenery. 


Splendid Seiler hotels with American comforts. Ideal 


bracing summer resort for Americans travelling in Europe and wishing a respite from the 
enervating heat of the cities. Season May 15 to October 31. 


Direct railway communication with all European cities. 


trains. 


Dining-cars on Jura-Simplon 


Prospectus, pamphlets, time-tables, etc., at all Tourist Agencies, or at offices Jura- 


Simplon Railway, Piccadilly Circus, London. 





Financial. 


We buy and sell bille of exchanges and | 
make Cable transfers of money on Europe, 
LETTERS 4 ustralia, and South Africa; also make 
collections and issue Commercial and Trav- 
ellers’ Credits available in all parts of the | 


world 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE 


Z| MERICANS IN BERLIN wili find a 
comfortable home at the Pensfon of Frau Wilde, 
Halleschestr. 20. Convenient location; liberal table; 
opportunity for speaking German. 
ighest references. Circulars from the Nation. 


EUROP 


Terms moderate 


Twelft': small party of ladies 
Sailing June 13th on large dou- 
ble-screw steamer of Atiantic Transport Line. 
fourdays For itinerary, address 

Miss BARBOUR, Graylock Hall, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


Ninety- 











SCHILLER’S WILHELM 
TE 


4 


A Drama. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by C. A_Buckuegim, Phil, Doc, F.C.P. Re- 
vised Edition by HERMANN SCHOENFELD, 
Ph.!)., LL.D., Professor of German and of 
Continental History in the Columbian Unt- 
versity, Washington, D.C. Cloth, 50 cents. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 
OF JOHN LYLY 


Now for the first time colleeted and edited from 
the earliest quartos, with Life, Bibliography, 
Essays, Notes and Index, by R Warwick 
BonD, M.A,. with three collotypes and eleven 
facsimile title pages. Three vols., Svo, buck- 
ram, $14.00. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





F. W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


42 Sth Ave., bet. 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 


Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris publishers, Tauchnitz’s British authors 
neur’s Greek and Latin Classics. 
maiied on demand. New Books receive 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


— — —_ 


AA New Scot in Fiction 


WELLERS .t: MIST 


“A blending of sympathetic realism and 
kindly humor.”— Commercial Advertiser. 


By NORMAN MACLEAN $1.50 





Teub- 
( atalogue of Stock 
from Paris 


Telephone 1359 Main 











“A book to read and appreciate.” 


THE ROADMENDER 


By Michael Fairless. $1.25 
E. P. DUTTON @ CO., NEW YORK 











‘‘Greatest Success of Its Age."’ 
THE 

FOUR-TRACK 

NEWS 








AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 


Published Monthly by 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, 
General Passenger Agent 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


The Four-Track News will be sent free 
to any address in North America for 


50 cents a year; foreign countries, $1.00 
Single copies. 6 cents. Sold by all news 
dealers. Address George H. Daniels, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Grand Central Sta- 


tion, New York. 











GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 


| Send for * Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.”’ 


LEYLAND LINE 


Boston-——Liverpool. 
Immense new steamers. First cabin, $65 upwards 
Discount if return passage is taken 
“Cestrian”......-.. Apri] 20and June 6 
“Devonian”. ............May 9 and June 


“Winifredian”. ....May 16 and June ® 
“Bohemian”™..... ..May 23 and June 27 
“Canadian”™....... May #) and July 4 


FP. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen'l Agts., 
115 State Street, Boston. 


European Travel. 


The Principal of a well-known school and of 
wide experience in foreign travel would take 
charge of one or two boys wishing to spend the 
summer abroad. In order to secure desirable stat: 
rooms, arrangements should be made at once 
References given and required. For further tafor 
mation address A. M., Box 1217, Providence, K. I 
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PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 
By JAMES BRYCE, Author of “The American Commonwealth.” 


Studies in Contemporary Biography 


Twenty sketches of eminent men of the 19th cen- 
tury, with all but one of whom the author hada 
personal, and in most cases an intimate, acquaint- 
ance. They treat of, among others, Lord Beacons- 
field, J. H. Green, E. A. Freeman, C. S. Parnell, 
Cardinal Manning, E. L. Godkin, and Wm. E. 
Gladstone. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net 

(Postage 17c.) 


A New Volume in the 
AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


The Water-Fowl Family 


By L. C. SANFORD, L. B. BISHOP and T. S. 

VAN DYKE. Illustrated by A. B. Frost, L. A. 

Fuertes and C. L. Bull. Uniform with “The Deer 
Family,” by Theodore Roosevelt, ete. 

Cloth, gilt, 12mo, $2.00 net 

(Postage, 15c.) 


By DAVIO MILLER DeWITT 


JUST READY 
The 40th Official Publication of 


The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1903 


Contains especially valuable new matter in the 
Bertillon tables, showing the comparative growth 
of population in different countries during several 
decades, in the sections on the incorporation of the 
two South African Republics in the British Em- 
pire, etc. It isconceded to be the one indispensable 


statistical annual. Red Cloth, 12mo, $3.00 net 
(Postage 19c.) 


By WIRT GERRARE, Author of “The Story of Moscow”’ 
Greater Russia: 


The Continental Empire of The Old World 


“Mr. GERRARE’S work not only supplies the great 

need of foreigners, ‘trustworthy information from 

non-Russian sources,’ but recounts it delightfully 
for our enjoyment.”— Courier-Journal. 

Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net 

(Postage 22c.) 


The Impeachment and Trial of Andrew Johnson, 
Seventeenth President of the United States 4 HISTORY 


A ful) and entertainingly written account of a most interesting, exciting, and, from the standpoint of the Con- 


stitution, important episode in this country’s history. 


Cloth, 8vo, 646 pp. $3.00 net 
(Postage 22c.) 





THE BEST NEW NOVELS 


MR. B. K. BENSON’S 
New Novel of the Civil War 


Old Squire 


The Romance of a Black Virginian 


The story of the quick wit and faithfulness of a 
negro slave who follows his master through the 
scenes of the civil war, a field in which Mr. Ben- 
son's * Who Goes There” has proven him a master 
unequalled. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. GEORGE CRAM COOK'S dashing Mexican Novel 
Roderick Taliaferro 


A Story of Maximilian’s Empire 


“A vivid story of real power.”--Boston Transcript. 
Cloth, 19@mo, $1.50 


MR. PAUL GWYNNE’S racy Spanish Novel 
The Pagan at the Shrine 


is “of remarkable power, told in a remarkable 
way. ’—Ev’g Telegraph, Phila. 


“ Unquestionably the real thing.”— The Outlook. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


MR. BRADLEY GILMAN’S story of a modern church 
Ronald Carnaquay 


A Commercial Clergyman 


“For truthful delineation of character, for delicate 
humor, we can recall no recent book that compares 
with this."— The Baltimore Sun. 

Cloth, 1@mo, $1.50 











On net books ordered from the publisher carriage is an extra charge; for sale by all dealers at net rates, 
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66 Fifth Ave. 
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The Week. 


It was incumbent on the Attorney-’ 
General to oppose the motion of the 
Northern Securities Company for a mod- 
ification of the decree in the merger 
case. Duty to one’s client is the same 
when the client is the United States as 
in the case of an individual. The Attor- 
ney-General’s contention was that the 
Northern Securities Company is illegal, 
and hence that all its acts are void. If 
an illegal company can collect dividends 
now, may it not postpone its argument 
on appeal to the Supreme Court and 
continue its illegal existence indefinite- 
ly? The court,in granting the modifica- 
tion sought, has met this point by re- 
quiring that the appeal shall be prose- 
cuted with due diligence and effect, of 
which the court will itself be the judge. 
It does not follow that because one divi 
dend from the underlying corporations 
may be collected, subsequent ones may 
be collected also. Nor is there any rea- 
son to suppose that the counsel of the 
Northern Securities Company will de- 
lay the prosecution of their appeal or 
come short of the due diligence which 
the court enjoins. Under these circum- 
stances, it would be a needless embar- 
rassment to withhold from the company 
the money earned and already due to 
its shareholders, which money 
reach the same shareholders eventudlly 
in any event, If the origina! order of the 
court were not modified, the probable 
course of procedure would be the pur- 
chase of the dividends by the banks in 
which the money is now deposited, and a 
charge of interest for the intervening 
time, The modifying order wisely avoids 
this needless labor and expense. 





“The people want and ought to have 
the report made by Gen. Miles concern- 
ing conditions in the Philippines.” This 
is the opinion of the Indianapolis News, 
which properly resents the attitude of 
the Washington Administration towards 
this and other documents which are un- 
favorable to our Philippine policy. Ap- 
parently, Secretary Root regards the 
public as if it were a small! and helpless 
child, to be fed only on selected litera- 
ture—selected by him, of course. If pri- 
vately asked, we have no doubt that the 
Secretary would say that Gen. Miles’s re- 
port misrepresented facts, and therefore 
ought to be suppressed. If that is so, 
the public may be relied upon to dis 
criminate, and there will quickly be 
proof enough of the General’s errors to 
correct his misstatements. But that is 
evidently not to be Secretary Root’s way 
of doing things. Apparently, if he lets 





the report out at all, he is going to let 
it out piecemeal, and attach to each 
piece the opinions of officers or of gov 
ernors who oppose Gen. Miles’s views. 
This has actually been done in regard 
to the General's recommendations about 
the proper food supply for troops in the 
archipelago, and about the wisdom of 
employing troops to build roads. “Ap- 
parently, in anticipation of this criti- 
cism,” says the Washington Star, “there 
is extant the opposite view of Gen. 
Davis, commander-in-chief in the Phil- 
ippines, and this is published with the 
yen. Miles recommendation. Similarly, 
the Subsistence officers are allowed to 
say why they disagree with the Lieu 
tenant-General.” But nothing has yet 
been heard of that portion of Gen. 
Miles’s report which deals with the 
Howze cruelties and other horrors per- 
petrated by offenders in uniform. 


A Washington states 


President 


dispatch that 
Roosevelt communicated 
to his Cabinet officers his intention not 
to allow any more “barbaric yawps” 
from their subordinates against Ger 
many to go unpunished. The authen- 
ticity of this report is not vouched for, 
but the subordinates aforesaid should 
consider it well founded, and control 
their tongues accordingly. The truth is 
that certain army and navy officers are 
usurping the functions of the yellow 


has 


| press in creating sensations in order to 
world | 


cause themselves to be talked about. As 
a general rule, these garrulous indi- 
viduals are not seeking to provoke war 
or to get the country into trouble, but 
merely to draw public attention to them- 
selves. They do not weigh their words. 
Their words are not worth weighing 
generally, but they irritate foreign gov- 
ernments and bring humiliation upon 
their own. If there has been a sore 
spot in the past in our relations with 
Germany, or only an unfounded suspi- 
cion of one, they seem to regard it as a 
proper subject for mirth or for mal- 
adroit observation like that to which 
Admiral Dewey recently gave vent. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt ought to do something 
more than have a private talk with the 
next officer who commits such an indis- 
cretion. The higher the rank of the of 
fender the more public his rebuke should 
be. 

The Philadelphia Ledger prints the 
facts regarding the appointment of ne 
groes to office by President McKinley. It 
appears from its list that he put no less 
than fifty-two into the Federal service, 
to say nothing of several hundred ap 
pointed to the regular and 
armies. Nine of Mr. 
pointees were made 
toms, sixteen 


volunteer 
McKinley's ap- 
collectors of cus 


were given post-offices, 





ation. 


five went to the internal-revenue service, 
and nine into the Interior Department. 
To the diplomatic and consular service 
Mr. McKinley appointed the following 
Rev. O. L. W. Smith, Minister to LI- 
beria; W. S. Howell, Minister to Hayti; 
John T. Williams, Consul at Sierra 
Leone; Dr. L. W. Livingston, Cape Hay 
tien; M. W. Gibbs, Tamatave: M. B 
Van Horn, St. ‘Thomas; Dr. George H 
Jackson, La Rochelle: C. L, Maxwell, 
Santo Domingo; J. R. Ruffin, Asuncion; 
R. T. Greener, Viadivostock; Dr. H. W 
Furness, Bahia; J. R. Spurgeon, Secre 
tary of Legation at Liberia; T. J. Callo 
way, special agent Paris Exposition 
Beside this list, Mr. Roosevelt's fifteen 
negro selections seem few indeed, par 
ticularly as eight of the fifteen were re 
appointments. Naturally, the Ledger 
asks why “the South, which is so an 
gry and clamorous regarding President 
Roosevelt's original seven appointments 
was neither 
with respect 


indignant c' amorous 
President McKinley’: 
fifty-two appointments.” But the good 
McKinley never asked Booker Washing 
ton to dine with him en famille 


nor 
to 


The convention of the Nationa! As 
ciation of Manufacturers opened with a 


report by its President, in which organ 
ized received 
ment. 


labor very treat- 
The subject of discussion was the 
bills before Congress at the last session 
known as the eight-hour and the antt- 
injunction bills. These ought, the report 


Says, to have been entitled ‘“‘an act to re- 


severe 


peal the bill of rights guaranteeing the 
freedom of the individual” and “an act 
to legalize strikes and boycotts.” Upon 
this thesis a long and able review of the 
encroachments and demands, the tyran 
ny and crimes, or trade unions was given 
and we cannot say that the arraignment 
was too severe. The drift and tendency 
of all these demands and the lawless 
methods of enforcing them, the report 
says, are in the directionsof socialism 
Perhaps so; but are the trade unions the 
only organizations promoting socialism? 
The contention of the Socialists is that 
the State should take of the 
natural resources of country, the 
tools of production, and the 


possession 
the 
avenues of 
transportation, and find employment for 
men and distribute the joint product of 
labor and capital in an equitable manner 
This large 
and in open manner what is now done on 


would be doing on a scale 


a smaller scale and in a 
the 
Dingley theory 


somewhat lesa 
obvious 
The prevailing 
that if the manufacturers are protected 
against foreign competition, they will be 
enabled to pay high wages and 
avail themselves of that opportunity on 
equitable terms. 
socialism. 


way by protective tariff 


now 


is 


will 


This is the essence of 


Dingleyism “Deliver 


says 
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me from the fear of competition, give 
me the privilege of fixing the prices for 
my own products, and I will divide fair- 
ly and squarely with my workpeople.” 
The laborers assent to the plan. It falls 
in with their notion of State interference 
with industry, but they do not believe 
that there has been a square divide of 
the joint product. Hence strikes, boy- 
cotts, picketing, and many kinds of 
tyranny and outrage which are so aptly 
described in the New Orleans report. Of 
course, these latter conditions might ex- 
ist under free trade. They are met with 
in England as well as here, but in Eng- 
land the example of State socialism has 
not been set by the employers to the 
wageworkers. 


Apparently the incongruity of their at- 
titude in this particular has been forced 
upon the attention of the Association, for 
we find among the resolutions reported 
for consideration one “urging tariff re- 
vision on general lines.” This is in har- 
mony with the action taken by the same 
organization at its Detroit meeting last 
year. Although the Republican party 
appears to be deaf to every suggestion of 
tariff revision, it is impossible that the 
country can continue for any long time 
to witness the spectacle of American 
goods selling in foreign markets at lower 
prices than in the home market. This 
scheme, the last refuge and device of 
the tariff-protected Trusts, is attracting 
more and more attention both at home 
and abroad. It is the application on a 
wide scale and in a more brazen way of 
the sugar-bounty system which has so 
often excited us, and which led to the 
misunderstanding with Russia, and to 
the retaliatory duties which she imposed 
two years ago upon many of our ex- 
ports. If producers can be _ protected 
against foreign competition in the home 
market, they can sell their products to 
domestic consumers at the limit fixed by 
the tariff, and undersell the foreigner in 
his own market by means of the bounty 
which the law enables them to collect at 
home, This has often been done, and is 
done in certain lines of trade every day 
in the year. Socialism never conceived 
of anything more wanton or more at 
variance with the principles of justice. 


In his consuming desire to help Mr. 
Roosevelt get delegates, Senator Hanna 
is going to make a public defence of 
labor unions against the attacks of the 
Manufacturers’ Association. He is to 
speak particularly to the charge that 
they countenance and profit by violence, 
They are sorely misjudged in that mat- 
ter, he complains. An occasional mem- 
ber gets out of hand, he admits, and 
does some clubbing or murdering; but 
why hold organized labor responsible 
for that? A village may contain one or 
two blacklegs, but you do not say that 
they determine the character of the 





whole community. Well, we are not sure 


‘that we should not be bound to say so if 


the community quietly encouraged the 
blacklegs, and divided the swag with 
them. We should like to put one sim- 
ple case to Senator Hanna, however, and 
ask him to explain it. The so-called anti- 
injunction bill in the last Congress was 
intended to aid labor unions. It forbade 
the use of injunctions to restrain acts 
by several which would not be criminal 
in an individual. But an amendment 
was adopted in the Senate committee, 
providing, by way of abundant caution, 
that exception should still be made of 
acts involving danger to property or life. 
Now is it not a fact—Mr. Hanna knows— 
that labor leaders wrote privately to 
Senators protesting that this amendment 
would destroy the whole value of the 
bill? In other words, they desire to be 
free to employ violence, and do not wish 
to be enjoined therefrom. The Ohio Sen- 
ator should not pass over this point in 
his address on “Labor Unions: What I 
Have Done for Them, and What I Hope 
They Will Do for Me.” 





Lieut.-Gov. Lee of Missouri, who has 
apparently fled the State, from unwill- 
ingness to appear before the grand jury 
in the legislative bribery inquiry, is re- 
ported to have declared that Circuit At- 
torney Folk “is always making an ass 
of himself.” This doubtless was also 
the opinion of sundry members of the 
House of Delegates in St. Louis, who 
suddenly went to Mexico and elsewhere 
for their health when Mr. Folk began his 
exposure of official corruption in that 
city. The legislative bribery investiga- 
tion is now at the stage reached by the 
local boodle inquiry when Philip Stock 
and Charles H. Turner first furnished 
the Circuit Attorney with information 
by means of which he was able to force 
confession after confession, and to land 
many of the bribers as well as of the 
bribed in the penitentiary. Just what 
information Mr. Folk already possesses 
is not yet known, but it is certain that 
the entering wedge has been driven. 
The work of the grand jury and of Mr. 
Folk will now be, as in the House of 
Delegates cases, to piece together the 
details which have been secured, and 
thus to complete the story of the forma- 
tion of the legislative ring, and the 
means adopted to attain its corrupt ends. 
When this is done, if the Circuit Attor- 
ney follows his former method, expos- 
ures will come thick and fast. 


In the Citizens’ Union convention on 
Thursday night the popular chord was 
struck when references were made to 
honesty and fair dealing. This was a 
tribute not only to the Administration of 
Mayor Low, but also to the Citizens’ 
Union itself in its advocacy of princi- 
ples and candidates. The spectacle of 
a political convention praising the ad- 





ministration of an official of its own 
choosing, and at the same time adding 
an important qualification to its endorse- 
ment, is a rarity, but it is none the less. 
refreshing on that account. The reso- 
lutions themselves were drafted in ad- 
mirable temper, and were adopted with- 
out amendment or dissent. Convention- 
al hyperbole and traces of the white- 
wash brush were missing, but no doubt 
remains that the rank and file of the 
Citizens’ Union, as represented in the 
convention, are as ready to carry on the 
fight for good municipal government as 
they were to begin it. It was freely 
stated by many speakers that the Citi- 
zens’ Union has become a municipal par- 
ty. This appears to be the fact. The 
old idea that non-partisans in municipal 
affairs must not organize to carry out 
their programmes of betterment has dis- 
appeared, at least so far as the Citizens’ 
Union is concerned. The Union now 
possesses practically all the machinery 
of a party with, as Mr. Cutting says, one 
exception—the boss. It has local organ- 
izations in the Assembly districts, some 
of them exceedingly active. Moreover, 
in its convention, while the right of free 
and open speech was amply preserved 
and exercised, there were evidences of a 
new understanding of the necessity of co- 
ordinate action based on a coherent plan. 
Two years ago the spring convention 
adopted a platform which, so far as it 
could be understood by anybody, called 
for half a dozen wild performances in 
the name of “progress.” That platform, 
to be sure, was forgotten a week after its 
adoption, and did not seriously hamper 
the Union or the Union’s candidate in 
the election canvass. But, fortunately, 
this course has not been repeated. The 
resolutions which the convention adopt- 
ed referred to the subject in hand, and 
the matter of drafting a platform was 
turned over to a committee to report in 
the fall. The wonderful growth and vi- 
tality of the Union prove that an organ- 
ization dealing with political affairs can 
be held together by another and strong- 
er influence than ‘‘the cohesive power of 
public plunder.” Its new sagacity and 
temperateness of tone show that it is 
learning by experience. 





The actual withdrawal of one large 
trust company from Clearing House af- 
filiations, because of that institution's 
requirement of cash reserves, and the re- 
ported purpose of two or three others to 
withdraw, are a matter for regret. We 
so regard it, despite the facts that the 
reasons are not hard to understand, and 
that the present situation will scarcely 
be altered by the action. The rule adopt- 
ed just a year ago covered only future 
applicants for Clearing House _ priv- 
ileges; but it was distinctly suggested’ 
that trust companies already using the 
Clearing House ought, in view of 


the greatly expanded credit situation,. 


to adopt such a policy, and the Pres- 
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ident of the Clearing House intimated 
that the requirement might, later on, be 
thus extended. After ten months, on 
the 11th of last February, the trust 
companies having made no sign, this 
further action was taken, by a unani- 
mous vote. The position of the trust com- 
panies appears to be, that they will not 
submit to dictation at the hands of the 
Clearing House. Rather than regulate 
their business on lines prescribed by 
that organization, they intimate that 
they will forego its privileges. If they 
do, their future policy as regards their 
own reserves will impose on them a 
grave responsibility. The one institu- 
tion, which has already formally with- 
drawn, occupies in this regard an ex- 
ceptional position. It carried, last year, 
one-fifth of the entire cash on hand re- 
ported by the seventy-seven trust compa- 
nies of New York State; the reserve thus 
earried by it being $2,021,607. By its 
own example, therefore, the Union Trust 
Company recognizes the wisdom of cash 


- reserves for its fellow-institutions. The 


question what policy other withdrawing 
companies will, in this regard, adopt, 
must therefore excite deep interest. The 
other point to which we must call at- 
tention is the attitude of the Legislature. 
It is pretty well known that, but for be- 
lief at Albany that the Clearing House 
rule would be made effective, the pend- 
ing Smith bill, placing the trust compa- 
nies under the 15 per cent. reserve re- 
quirements of the State banks, would in 
some form have been adopted. Its adop- 
tion, on the eve of this session’s adjourn- 
ment, is out of the question. There is 
some interest, however, in the query, 
What will be done at Albany next winter, 
if the Clearing House’s experiment turns 
out fruitless? 





The packing system generally adopt- 
ed by our street and elevated railways 
has received something like judicial 
sanction through a decision of Justice 
McCall of the Supreme Court. The case 
was that of a passenger who, finding all 
cars of an elevated train full, except a 
rear car, which was to be switched off, 
took his seat in the empty car and, re- 
fusing to leave it at the switching sta- 
tion, was put out forcibly by the guard. 
It should be noted that the train start- 
ed full with a prospect of greater crowd- 
ing all the way down town. Under the 
circumstances, the recalcitrant passen- 
ger had a strong case in common sense 
when he opposed the dropping off of an 
empty car. The judge could have decid- 
ed against him only on the ground that 
such a change of plan as the attach- 
ment of an extra car to that particular 
train would have worked confusion in 
the general running schedule. It is to 
be hoped that the decision was based 
closely upon the specific case, for a gen- 
eral assertion of the principle that the 
train schedule of the elevated roads 1s 
immutable, and that these railroads 





need not make particular arrangements 
to meet the changing needs of traffic, 
would make the transit outlook gloomy 
enough. One of Josiah Flynt’s charac- 
ters observes that “the law's not for the 
Irish.” Many New Yorkers will have 
about this feeling when they see what 
may fairly be called “crush law” sustain- 
ed by the courts. 

Whether Great Britain’s public credit 
does or does not, at this moment, sur- 
pass that of any other nation, may be a 
question for discussion; but the question 
will not be settled by a comparison of 
prices for England’s public securities 
and ours. The World combats, on this 
ground, the assertion of the Evening 
Post’s London correspondent, that ““Eng- 
land’s credit still stands much above 
that of any other country”; pointing 
out that while 2% per cent. British con- 
sols sell now at 91 5-16, United States 
2 per cent. bonds are 106% bid. Two 
facts combine, however, to vitiate this 
comparison. One is, that the interest 
on our Government bonds is free of tax, 
as against a present tax of more than 6 
per cent. on the income from British 
consols. The other is, that, out of our 
$914,500,000 Government bonds outstand- 
ing April 1, $495,500,000 were in the 
hands of banks which had to hold them 
as a means of retaining their note cir- 
culation and public deposits. In this re- 
spect, the situation here is much what 
it was with British consols during 1897, 
when trustee and savings-bank surplus 
funds were virtually driven into con- 
sols. Since the Colonial Stock Act of 
1900—one of Mr. Chamberlain’s steps to 
appease England’s dependencies—ad- 
mitted about $1,000,000,000 new securities 
to the field of trustee investment, con- 
sols have lost their peculiar leverage. 
United States bonds would have partly 
lost it if the Aldrich bill, greatly widen- 
ing the scope of collateral required for 
Government bank deposits, had become 
a law. But, in any case, one season’s 
price of Government bonds is a very in- 
adequate measure of relative public cred- 
it. If the United States Government had 
issued eight or nine hundred millions of 
new bonds within three years, on a de- 
pressed investment market, our own 
present prices could scarcely have been 
maintained. Yet we could not fairly say 
that our credit had declined. 


Though Mr. Wyndham’s Land Pur- 
chase bill has been enthusiastically en- 
dorsed, as to principle, by the conven- 
tion of Irish Nationalists at Dublin, the 
impression is left that much might have 
been said in opposition had it seemed ex- 
pedient. Very significantly, the conven- 
tion, instead of proposing amendments 
of its own, agreed to leave all such mat- 
ters to the Irish members of Parliament 
under Mr. John Redmond. This was a 
tacit assumption that the Nationalists at 
Westminster hold the whip hand and can 





shape the bill in committee after their 
own mind. It was at once an expression 
of confidence in Mr. Redmond, and an as- 
sertion of the political fact that Mr. Bal- 
four is in the hands of his Irish friends. 
The favoring voice of the Nationalist 
convention makes the passage of the bil! 
almost a certainty, for the Liberals can- 
not oppose it in principle, and Mr. Bal- 
four is too thoroughly committed to the 
measure to postpone it or dissolve Par- 
liament before a vote is reached. Only 
an accidental defeat can prevent this re- 
sult. But Mr. Michael Davitt’s con- 
temptuous reference to resident landlord- 
ism—a main point in the recommenda- 
tions of the Land Conference—increas- 
ing criticism of the financial features of 
the bill, and constant mutterings of the 
old Home Rule propaganda formally re- 
affirmed by the Dublin convention, indi- 
cate that even when the Irish have got 
the Land Purchase bill fhey will be cer- 
tain to ask Mr. Balfour, or a successor, 
What next? 


To an already complicated Ministerial 
situation in England the new London 
Education Bill can hardly be helpful. 
In the comprehensive law of last year 
London was excepted. There the board 
schools are most firmly entrenched. The 
London School Board, an elective body, 
had on its roll for the year ending 
March 26, 1902, 546,370 pupils and 11,235 
teachers, as against 210,000 pupils in 
“voluntary” schools (private schools re- 
ceiving a Government grant). Since 
1872 the School Board has done this work 
of education admirably, and it was sup- 
posed that Mr. Balfour's Government 
would hesitate long before abolishing so 
efficient a body. Sir William Anson’s 
Education Bill for London, however, is 
drastic enough. Nothing is to be left of 
the old School Board except an honorary 
representation of five in a committee of 
ninety-seven. Financial control is ves- 
ed in a committee made up of thirty-six 
representatives of the London County 
Council, thirty-one delegates from the 
Borough Councils of the city of London, 
twenty-five women, delegates of volun- 
tary schools, etc., and five members of 
the present School Board. It is an ab- 
surdly large commission, and unwieldy 
also in its constitution. The actual man- 
agement of the schools (excluding 
finance) is given to the present Borough 
Councils, which Mr. John Burns, the So- 
cialist member, describes as “a panjan- 
drum of superior persons.”” They cer- 
tainly have no experience in educational 
matters. The bill has the look of a 
stupid and complicated measure, even 
upon the Government’s theory that the 
School Board must go. The logic of the 
situation was to give complete financial 
control to the County Council, and allow 
it to delegate management to commit- 
tees. But the framers of the bill had 
political and ecclesiastical reasons for 
exalting the London boroughs, 
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THE SOUTH AND THE EDUCATED 
NEGRO. 


At the large and enthusiastic meeting 
held in this city last week in the inter- 
est of negro education in general and 
the Tuskegee Institute in particular, a 
note of genuine sympathy for the South 
was heard in every speech, from Mr. 
Cleveland’s to Mr. Washington’s. It is 
a fine and just sentiment. The South’s 
problem is our problem. We are all one. 
The head cannot say to the foot, “I have 
no need of thee.” Negro education and 
uplifting is a national task—nay, in this 
age, when the ends of the earth are 
bound together, it is an international 
task. The South is simply the scene; 
the actors in the great drama should 
know no section nor ancient prejudice. 

We.unfeignedly share in this feeling 
of common responsibility. The North 
is in no position to judge the South cen- 
soriously. Here, as there, the searching 
questions need to be put: What are we 
going to do with the negro after he is 
educated? Are we to bar him from the 
occupations for which he is struggling 
to fit himself? Are we to neglect his 
political education? Shall we encour- 
age him to become a property owner and 
a taxpayer, while telling him that the 
one sure defence of the taxpayer—the 
suffrage—is not for him? Official re- 
turns show that millions of dollars’ 
worth of property is owned in Virginia 
by colored men. Yet they are injurious- 
ly and perhaps illegally disfranchised; 
and when the Union League Club is ask- 
ed to look into the matter and take a 
test case to the United States courts, it 
lays the resolutions on the table. When 
the leaders of the race, men of education, 
character, and ability, are singled out 
for political honors, shall we be found 
crying out—or whispering shame-faced- 
ly-—that such a recognition of the edu- 
cated negro is a blow to negro educa- 
tion? For the present, we are content 
to test the whole matter, North and 
South, by the attitude which is assumed 
toward the educated colored man, It is 
not a thing to be left to the future. Black 
men at the top are already with us. How 
are we to treat them? 

Now we understand perfectly the un- 
reasoning feeling—race instinct, is the 
exculpatory name for it—which leads 
people in the South to dread the rise of 
the negro, It is a complex sentiment. 
There is in it, first, a shrinking from 
what its called “social equality,” and, 
second, a vivid memory of the excesses 
and crimes of government in the South 
during reconstruction. But precisely 
from the educated negro has the South 
least of all to fear in either of those par- 
ticulars. What complaints are ever heard 
of colored physicians or clergymen push- 
ing themselves into white society where 
they are not wanted? In the city of 
Nashville, the leading dentist is a ne- 
gro. He has the patronage of the best 





white people, yet none of them have ever 
thought there was a peril of “social 
equality” in his case. Education makes 
men gentlemen, and a gentleman does 
not thrust himself into circles where his 
presence is offensive. Similarly on the 
political side; the reason why the negro 
vote supported carpet-bag domination in 
the South was that it was an ignorant 
vote. Could Dr. Crum of Charleston, 
could the graduates of Hampton and 
Tuskegee and Fisk and Atlanta, be 
thought capable of advocating a policy 
of spoliation and terrorism such as af- 
frighted the South in the reconstruction 
period? Yet it is exactly against these 
educated negroes that feeling in the 
South is now running highest. 

That is why we maintain that the po-. 
litical rights of the negro are insepara- 
bly bound up with the cause of his edu- 
cation. It is not Northern prejudice, but 
Southern intolerance, which is forcing 
that issue to the front. Some say that 
the South will take kindly to the negro 
after we have made him worthy of citi- 
zenship. But it is the very colored men 
most worthy whom the Southern press 
and Southern Congressmen most bitterly 
assail. Educated negroes have been 
sparingly and cautiously appointed by 
the President as examples to their race, 
but what is the response? Read the 
Charleston Evening Post. “Let us re- 
move the negro,” it says. It frankly ad- 
mits that “the attitude of the Southern 
white man towards the negro is incom- 
patible with the fundamental ideals of 
the republic,” but it adds that, until the 
colored population is expatriated or ex- 
terminated, “we will subordinate the ne- 
gro and not worry about the fundamen- 
tal forms of government.”’ We do not ac- 
cuse this Southern newspaper of being 
recreant to democratic principles above 
all that dwell in the North. It is simply 
a little more outspoken than many 
Northern men who think as it does. Sen- 
ator Tillman said, most significantly, in 
his speech in Charleston a few days ago, 
that he could have obtained the rejection 
of Dr. Crum’s nomination “in a secret 
session of the Senate.’’ “Senators have 
denounced it privately, but they are 
afraid to vote against it.” There is, un- 
doubtedly, timidity and truckling at the 
North as well as intolerance at the South. 
But both will be made ashamed, or swept 
away, if the clear issue of human rights, 
with the guarantee of the Constitution, 
is pressed as it should be. 





THE NAVAL FOLLY. 

A distinguished naval officer writes to 
us: “One of the signs of the times is 
the transfer of the struggle for armed 
superiority from the land to the sea, In 
this transfer we have become entangled 
—largely through our holding on to the 
Philippines, which makes us guilty of 
the strategic blunder of maintaining an 
outpost many thousands, of miles from 





our base.” He asks us to comment upon 
this surprising change in policy which 
results in “substituting Jack Tar for 


-Tommy Atkins on the peasant’s back.” 


The theme is inviting. Take the mat- 
ter of expense. All public expense 
means, by so much, personal deprivation. 
Income to the Government means outgo 
to the citizen. We have frequently re- 
marked on the swollen and swelling 
naval appropriations of Great Britain, 
France, and Germany. The huge esti- 
mates for new ships and their mainte- 
nance are presented to Commons, Cham- 
ber, or Reichstag with an apologetic air. 
But how stands our own account? We 
are pushing up our annual expenditure 
on the navy at a portentous rate. Twenty 
years ago the naval appropriation bill 
carried less than $15,000,000. Even as 
late as 1895 it had reached only about 
$25,000,000. But the bill for the current 
year appropriated no less than $80,000,- 
000. That is to say, the naval tax has 
mounted from about 45 cents per capita 
in 1892 to $1 in 1908—a cornerstone fact 
for the McKinley monument. More- 
over, the expense is bound to go on by 
cumulative additions. One hand washes 
the other, and for both the country has 
to pay. A programme of navy enlarge- 
ment to the tune of $20,000,000, as pro- 
vided this year, compels enlarged appro- 
priations for equipment and support. 
New ships require new men; 3,000 more 
seamen are to be enlisted, under the 
terms of the last naval appropriation 
bill, with 550 men added to the Marine 
Corps, and the number of midshipmen 
in the Naval Academy doubled. All 
told, we are at the present time clearly 
on a road which will speedily lead us to 
a naval establishment that will demand 
an outlay of $150,000,000 annually. 

Thus rapidly are we wiping out, of 
our own motion, the advantage which 
we have always boasted that we had over 
European nations. Our isolation, with 
our expanding population, freed us from 
the necessity of going armed to the 
teeth. How, we have asked triumphant- 
ly, could the John or Hans or Jacques 
of the Old World hope to compete with 
the free labor of American farmers and 
artisans, so long as the former had to 
go to their work in the field or shop 
each with a soldier strapped upon his 
back?. Well, we are strapping on a sail- 


or instead. Do not forget that the dread / 


of vast military establishments w 

Americans have proverbially expressed 
has had to do primarily with their cost- 
liness. This was what Mr. Roosevelt 
had in mind when he wrote, seven years 
ago, “We do not wish to bring our- 
selves to a position where we shall have 
to emulate the European system of enor- 
mous armies,” This was also what he 
had in mind the other day when, as 
President, he congratulated the people 
of the West on the fact that the army, 
and the expense of it, were being sub- 
stantially cut down. It is not that he 
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or anybody fears that a great standing 
army will destroy our liberties; only 
that it will eat up our resources. But 
what shall it profit us to save $5,000,000 
on the army if we promptly waste it and 
$20,000,000 more on the navy? Of all 
money unproductively locked up, that 
put into battleships not absolutely need- 
ed is the most profligately squandered. 

And, as our naval correspondent 
points out so sagaciously, we are going 
into this game of naval strategy with 
an immense strategic blunder at the 
start. The theory is that we must pre- 
pare to defend ourselves by a navy 
against the possible aggressions of for- 
eign nations. All the millions asked 
are for defence. No advocate of a big 
navy for the United States says openly 
that we dream of attacking anybody. All 
the talk is simply of making ourselves 
so strong that no one will dare to assail 
us. And yet in this process of making 
ourselves strong, we begin by making 
ourselves weak strategically, and laying 
ourselves open to an attack which we 
have no means of resisting! Who can 
coubt that, if war were to break out to- 
morrow between this country and Eng- 
land or France or Russia or Japan, the 
Philippines would fall to the enemy at 
the first blow? (Their retention is a 
source of peril to us, in a military sense, 
just as it was to Spain. Where, on our 
professed principles of strategy, we 
should have been drawing ourselves in 
to become impregnable, we have been 
spreading ourselves out with the result 
of becoming highly vulnerable. 

Oh, but nobody is going to challenge 
us in the Philippines. It is not at all 
necessary to have a fleet in the Pacific 
strong enough to meet any combination 
which might be made against us. We are 
a peace-loving nation. No Power is go- 
ing to attack us. But this is to give up 
the whole case. If we do not need a pre- 
ponderant navy to defend the Philip- 
pines, we certainly do not to defend our 
own shores. If we are to rely upon our 
good intentions in the one case, we safe- 
ly may in the other. The truth is that 
there is no logical middle ground be- 
tween a small and efficient navy design- 
ed for use in peace, and one big enough 
to meet all comers in any possible war. 
We are muddling away at great ex- 
pense in a futile effort to find something 
between the two. We are not in a po- 
sition, and there is no likelihood of our 
ever being in it, to outclass the great 
naval armaments of Europe; yet as if 
that impossible goal were our definite 
objective, we take needless millions from 
the labor and thrift of our people, and 
deliberately assume an unnecessary han- 
dicap in the industrial competition now 
pressing so hard upon all the world. 


~ + - 


THE MACHINE BREAK-UP. 


Dr, Philip Schaff used to speculate on 
what would happen if an infallible Pope 





should declare that he was not infalli- 
ble. A parallel confusion is offered in 
the spectacle of a beaten boss asserting 
that he cannot be beaten. Senator Platt 
essays, in face of the disastrous collapse 
of his power at Albany on Thursday, an 
air of philosophic calm. It is a trifle. 
He half expected it. It will soon blow 
over. But all that will not do. His fol 


lowers know what has happened, if the | 
old boss pretends that he does not. They | 


are filling the air with cries of “a re 
volt” and “disaster,” at the very mo 
ment when he is trying to draw out the 
cold steel which has run him through, 
and to maintain that he has received 
only a scratch. His most faithful 
squires perceive that he has been dealt 
a mortal hurt, and that, though the 
sword-thrust is not perhaps as deep as a 
well or so wide as a church-door, ‘twill 
serve. 

The rejection of Platt’s man Baker by 
the Senate is naturally accepted, in the 
minds of all those who go behind the ap- 
pearance to the substance, as conclusive 
proof of the ending of the domination of 
the old Republican machine in this State 
It was a crucial test. 


an office which he has promised, then his 
glory has obviously departed. He may 
blunder in policy, he may flaunt his per- 
sonal indecency in the eyes of the whole 
State, he may consort with the small- 
minded and the disreputable, and still 
retain his power; but if he cannot put 
his henchmen actually in office, even 
they will fall away from him. We de- 
sire to judge the drama in an entirely 
detached and impartial spirit. The ac- 
tors were, doubtless, not all what they 
seemed. We have our doubts whether 
Gov. Odell made heroic efforts to secure 
the confirmation of the Platt nomination 
which he himself had sent in. The Platt 
organ is, as usual, shrieking out charges 
of treachery against the Governor. On 
the surface, of course, his action was 
perfectly regular. He lived up to his 
agreement to nominate Baker. Possi- 
bly he may now express his regret that 
Senator Platt was not strong enough to 
pull his man through. But it is evident 
that the people of the State will not 
stick in the bark of the affair. They un- 
derstand perfectly that the break has 
come between Platt and Odell. The lat- 
ter was told that he could not prevent 
the reélection of Platt to the Senate 
without exposing himself to the charge 
of the blackest “ingratitude.” Platt or 
ingratitude was the alternative offered 
him. He consented to the return of 
Platt, whom he might and should have 
defeated, only to find that he was after- 
wards pursued as an ingrate all the more 
fiercely. Finally, as we conceive, he 
grew tired of keeping up the pretence 
any longer, and quietly beat Platt at his 
own game. 

If any doubt of this remained, it must 
have been dispelled by the nomination 


If a boss cannot, | 
by the exercise of all his power, deliver | 











of Mr. Morgan, in place of Superinten- 
dent McCullagh, directly on the heels of 
the rejection of McCullagh 
pinned all his hopes on Platt’s support 


Baker. 


Serviceable to the old boss as he had 
been, and to the bosslet Quigg, he count 
ed confidently machine to 
keep him in the office which he had so 


notoriously prostituted. But Gov. Odell 


upon their 


refused to renominate him, and, as if to 
turn the weapon in the wound, selected in 
his room a man of high character and 
fine record, absolutely without political 
Mr. Morgan at the head of the 
Bureau of Elections cannot fail to be a 
redited Mc 
Working hand in hand with 


backing 


vast improvement on the dis« 
Cullagh. 


Mr. Jerome’s detectives, he will be able 
to prevent flagrant colonization on the 
East Side, and to head off Tammany col 


lusion, for electoral purposes, with somes 
Young, 
active, honest, and able, Assistant Dis 
trict Attorney 
who reflects credit on Gov. Odell for s¢ 
lecting him. We do not doubt that the 
Governor Was anxious to get 


of the worst Raines-law hotels 


Morgan is an appointee 


od man, 
but we presume also that he took a cer 
tain pleasure in nominating him to an 
office now filled by a creature of Platt’s 


All told, we cannot but regard th 
late occurrences at Albany as auspiciou 
The old machine tyranny is visibly 
breaking up. A handful of Republican 
Senators have defied the boss to do hi 


worst,and not merely 
stand to-day 


have survived, but 


triumphant, while he 


baffled and broken. Senators Prown and 
Elsberg’ were literaily within trut! 
when they said that their con: had the 
enthusiastic approval of their e« 

ents. Their independence has not alons 
brought the Platt machine to disastro 
wreck. It has marked out tl line 


future action for high-minded Repub! 
cans, and has plainly indicated who and 
what manner of men are to be the real 
leaders of the party after the defeat of 
Platt is followed by hi: 
pearance. 


complete disap 


THE MORAL OF THE CRAMPS 

The reorganization of the William 
Cramp & Sons’ Ship and Engine Build 
ing Company of Philadelphia, made pub 
lic on Tuesday, is of more than local or 
passing significance. The concern has 
long been national in its scope; and the 
fact that a loan of $5,000,000 is now 
found necessary to keep the business 
going, and that the creditors § are 
practically to take contro! of affairs 
infusing “new blood” and appointing a 
new manager, certainly challenges at 
tention. 

A part of the trouble has doubtless 
been “dry rot.” Other corporations have 
in like manner failed from being under 
the shadow of a mighty name. A man 
of force and initiative builds up a great 
business, and it comes to be believed 
that there Is magic in the family. Sons 
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and nephews are taken in at fancy sal- 
aries, as if the special talent which first 
achieved success were inherited with the 
name. It is like the English traveller 
who asked Canova’s son if he intended 
to carry on the dead sculptor’s “busi- 
ness.” There is a good deal of such un- 
conscious prejudice, or favoritism, in 
the business world; and behind the pres- 
tige of a family name the dry rot does 
its work. Waste creeps in. Obsolete 
methods are clung to. Vigilance and 
strain are relaxed, and suddenly the 
world is astounded to hear that a firm 
which had been taken to be synonymous 
with soundness is in danger of bark- 
ruptecy. The Cramps appear to have suf- 
fered from such causes. 

A deeper reason, however, seems to us 
to lie in the attitude of limp dependence 
upon the Government which this ship- 
building company has for many years 
assumed. It has been one of the most 
clamorous of the subsidy beggars. It 
has stood by the Treasury, cap in hand, 
asking an alms. Government contracts 
without end have been awarded it, but 
it has demanded, over and above all 
those, a bounty on every merchant vessel 
built in its yards. Yet short memories 
can recall a magazine article by Mr. 
William Cramp declaring that our 
shipbuilders would not need a cent of 
bounty, provided they could get their 
raw materials free. He was then for a 
fair field and no favors. But of late the 
firm’s demand has been for an unfair 
fie'd stuffed full of favors. It has had at 
least its full share from the Navy De- 
partment, official records showing that, 
of all the money expended on “the new 
navy” since 1882, more than 60 per cent. 
has gone into Pennsylvania, with its 
steel works and shipyards, and armor- 
plate factories. This fact, by the way, 
helps us to understand the high degree 
of patriotism—in the sense of readiness 
to pick a quarrel, leading to a demand 
for more ships—for which that State has 
been somewhat noted. But all that we 
note now is that the Cramps have had a 
large part of this Governmental business. 
If paternalism could have saved them, 
they would not have discovered their 
sudden need of more “working capita!.” 
Yet it would seem that all the time and 
money spent in securing navy contracts, 
and in running to Washington for years 
to join forces with those who were going 
in for the old flag and a subsidy, availed 
only to betray their weakness in the end. 

It is an old moral thus pointed afresh. 
Captains of industry are lords of their 
own fate. No other, be that other a Gov- 
ernment, can save them from the penal- 
ties of bad business management, And 
the worst of the mischief is that the 
habit of leaning upon Government aid 
directly or indirectly encourages bad 
management. Why need we bother to 
keep our plant up to date, to stop this 
leak and to prevent that loss? Have we 
not a generous old uncle’at Washington 





who will make all good? So instead of 
daily inspection of the actual work, in- 
stead of careful planning and constant 
renewal and the freshening of method, 
we will spend our time with politicians 
and lobbyists, and strive to obtain by 
bounty and largess what can be, in the 
long run, won only by alert energy and 
the perfection of power to compete. Do 
we not see, in the case of the Cramps, 
one more illustration of the old truth 
that public cosseting, or the hope of it, 
cuts the nerve of private enterprise? 

We refer to the difficulties of the 
Cramps without the slightest bias, and 
only because they illustrate a general 
principle. They show just what the sub- 
sidy-mongers and the _ protection-ped- 
dlers really aim at—a system, that is, 
under which indolence shall fare as well 
as the severest toil, and negligence profit 
equally with assiduous attention to the 
minutest details. Subsidies and protec- 
tive tariffs, in short, attempt to take 
care of the lame ducks, But nature’s 
method is to cast the bantling on the 
rock; and, when all is said, the methods 
of business have to conform, in the end, 
to the methods of nature. Even a long 
course of artificial feeding cannot save 
man or company that knows not the 
spirit of self-help. To put an industry 
on its own feet, and to keep it there 
by dint of intelligent and unremitting 
effort, is far better worth the while of 
inventors and investors and managers 
than to be forever appealing to Govern- 
ment for help which will do you no good 
when you get it. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


DUBLIN, April 4, 1903. 


Irish thoughts and interests are now 
concentrated on the bill introduced on 
the 25th of March by Chief Secretary 
Wyndham. The object of the measure 
is to offer such pecuniary inducements 
to landlords to sell and to tenants to 
buy as will bring out a wholesale, or 
very large, transfer of ownership without 
actual compulsion. So far as the landlords 
are concerned, this has been done. Where- 
as the selling price of landlords’ estates in 
the best of times was on an average not 
more than twenty-three years’ purchase of 
the rental, and for the last twenty years 
about seventeen years’ purchase, the price 
which the bill proposes will be from twen- 
ty years’ purchase for the worst class of 
estates to nearly thirty-three years’ for 
the best. 

Hitherto, landlord sellers have been paid 
in 2% per cent. stock, worth before the 
South African war 118, but now only worth 
90. Under the bill they will be paid in 
cash. The money required is estimated to 
amount to about 100 millions sterling, and 
is to be raised by the issue of stock car- 
rying 2% per cent. interest for thirty years, 
after which It will be redeemable at par. 
The payment of the interest on the stock 
will be secured (1) by the annuities pay- 
able by tenant purchasers; (2) by various 
grants which are now made from the Ex- 
chequer in aid of local taxation, for the 





support of lunatics, police, and for educa- 
tional purposes; (3) by the local rates, 
which the Lord Lieutenant can order to be 
increased in case of any loss by default in 
payment of the land-purchase annuities. 

Under the fiscal system which has been 
developed by Tory governments during the 
last twenty years, the three divisions of 
the United Kingdom receive sundry grants 
in relief of local taxation, for purposes 
which previously had been considered to 
be the special concern of the local govern- 
ing units. The resulting confusion be- 
tween local and imperial finance has made 
all accounts of receipts and expenditure of 
taxation obscure and often unintelligible; 
it has made efficient supervision and con- 
trol by Parliament almost impossible; and 
the effect of the financial provisions of the 
Land Bill on the general body of taxpay- 
ers will be apprehended by very few per- 
sons. However, Mr. Wyndham was able 
to assure the British taxpayer that he 
ran no risk; that the loan proposed to be 
issued was secured over and over again, 
and that England stood to win financially. 
There can be no doubt about that, though 
it may be difficult to ear-mark the particu- 
lar Irish funds that will be successively 
liable for the losses that are inevitable in 
giving the landlords prices for their es- 
tates far in excess of any that they ever 
expected, or would have taken twelve 
months ago. 

Mr. Wyndham anticipated that it would 
take fifteen years to issue the whole 
amount of purchase money; and as there 
will be an immediate loss on the issue at 
a discount of the 2% per cent. stock, the 
fund made immediately liable for that loss 
is a yearly grant of £185,000 for educational 
purposes—a grant made to balance a sim- 
ilar one arranged last year for Great Brit- 
ain. It was hoped that the now well-ascer- 
tained and almost universally admitted over- 
taxation of Ireland might have been a suf- 
ficient reason for throwing the expenses 
and losses in carrying out this great re- 
form on the shoulders of the whole body 
of the United Kingdom taxpayers; but 
that is not to be so. The British rule is, 
that Ireland is not a separate financial 
entity when it is a question of increased 
taxation for British purposes, but that she 
is, and must bear the entire cost, when it 
is a question of expenditure on Irish na- 
tional objects. The British Treasury claim- 
ed, when the overtaxation of Ireland was 
demonstrated to the Financial Relations 
Commission, that their expenditure in Ire- 
land, pronounced wasteful and demoraliz- 
ing, should be taken as a set-off. Mr. 
Wyndham announced that savings made in 
Irish administration during the last few 
years amounted to £440,000, and that he 
hoped to effect very much larger savings; 
but no intention of allocating these sav- 
ings to Irish purposes was intimated. The 
British Treasury must win, and will win 
largely, over this business. 


Now for the tenant purchaser’s posi- 
tion. Hitherto he had agreed to buy for a 
lump sum, which he usually reckoned at 
s0 many years’ purchase of his rent. He 
could repay this by paying an annuity of 
4 per cent. on the price for forty-two and 
one-half years; or he might have this an- 
nuity reduced by 10 or 12 per cent. at the 
end of each of the first three decades, and 
then continue paying 2% per cent. on the 
Original loan until seventy-two years had 
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elapsed from the date of his purchase; or 
he might pay off the whole or any part 
of the loan at any time. When he bought 
he became full and absolute owner of his 
farm. He was proprietor a celo usque ad 
imferos. 

That is not to be so under the Land Bill. 
No purchaser will become absolute owner, 
nor is he to agree to buy for any known 
sum. He must agree to buy for an an- 
nuity which is not to be less than 10 per 
cent. or more than 40 per cent. below his 
existing rent; seven-eighths of this an- 
nuity will be terminable in sixty-eight and 
one-half years, and one-eighth is to remain 
a perpetual charge on the land. Mines, 
minerals, rights of shooting, hunting, and 
fishing do not pass to the purchaser, but 
are to remain the property of the State— 
i. €., at present, the Treasury. The pur- 
chaser will not become the owner; he will 
be a State tenant, with a right to use the 
surface of the land for farming purposes 
only, and without power to explore or de- 
velop its mineral resources if they exist, 
If a tenant wants to know what price he is 
paying for this limited ownership, he 
must divide the annuity he has agreed on 
with his landlord into two parts, and mul- 
tiply one-eighth of the annuity by 
and seven-eighths by 30.7. The selling 
landlord will get in addition a bonus of 
from 15 per cent. on the purchase money 
of estates not exceeding £5,000 capital 
value, to 5 per cent. on estates where the 
total price exceeds £40,000. The  pur- 
chasing tenant cannot be said to pay this 
bonus, except so far as he contributes to 
it as a taxpayer. 

Another provision in relief of the land- 
lords is that they may sell their demesnes 
and home farms to the State, and then re- 
purchase them by means of a terminable 
annuity of 3% per cent. for sixty-nine 
years; but in these cases the mines, miner- 
als, and sporting rights do not vest in the 
State. The owners will retain full owner- 
ship; they can buy off any rent charges 
they are now subject to for twenty years’ 
purchase, and, by paying off mortgages on 
which the interest would usually be from 
4% to 6 per cent., they materially increase 
their income at the expense of the public. 

The entire bonus expected to be given to 
the landlords during the next fifteen years 
is estimated at about twelve millions. There 
are some excellent and unobjectionable 
provisions in the bill for expediting the 
investigation of landlords’ titles and the 
distribution of the purchase money. Red 
tape and lawyers’ cobwebs are swept away 
if the administration act in the spirit in 
which these clauses are conceived. 


36.36 


Looking at the measure as a whole, I 
should say it is not fair as between land- 
lord and tenant. It gives the landlord far 
more than the value of his estate, and does 
not give the tenant the full ownership that 
he desires to have, nor adequate considera- 
tion for what he will have to pay. It is 
unfair between Great Britain and Ireland, 
for it puts an unnecessarily heavy charge 
on the Irish taxpayer for a reform from 
which England will derive not only a large 
benefit, but a profit. It is questionable 
whether the tenants will be very anxious to 
buy on the terms offered. They will see the 
general unfairness of the terms, but they 
may be driven to accept whatever allevia- 
tion of their present burdens is obtainable, 
as a hungry man might pay a shilling for 


a loaf when he knew the fair price should 
be fourpence. 

A convention is to meet in Dublin to dis- 
cuss the bill before it is read a second time 
If the finance of the bill as between land- 
lord, tenant, and Irish taxpayer could be 
clearly explained, I think its rejection 
would be certain; but there are many per- 
sons interested in and desirous of seeing 
some final measure passed, and it 
likely that country farmers will form a ma- 
jority of the speakers at the convention. 

AN IRISHMAN 


not 


1s 


THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM IN FRANCE 


ITHACA, April 14, 1903 


The campaign against religious and 
nastic orders, which for the last three years 
French politics, and 
is now once more agitating the na- 


mo- 


has been disturbing 
which 
tional Parliament, 
the struggle, centuries old, between Church 
and State. Under the old régime, 
that of 
preéminence of the civil power 
of the Church, and the 
by the State over ecclesiastical dignitaries 
The Church was none 
It 


is only an episode in 
the ques 


tion was simply establishing the 


over the 
power control 
of all degrees. the 
for it. as a 
order, rich and The 


religion formed an inseparable element of 


worse existed privileged 


powerful. Catholic 


the national life. The Church kept the 
registers of births and marriages, and had 
all education in its hands. It had the 


prestige and the power of a State religion 
With the Revolution the 
entered upon a new phase. The efforts of 
the civil power were no longer limited to re- 


of 1789 contest 


sisting the encroachments of the power of 


the Church. After effecting more and more 
the separation of the re- 
stricting ecclesiastical its 
proper sphere, the State next sought to di- 
minish the influence of Catholicism 
the popular mind. The policy, brutally be- 
gun by the Constituante, was continued by 
the Convention; 
not lasting. Napoleon and his successors 
restored to the Church some of its privi- 
leges and a part of its influence. In fact, 
all the monarchical governments of France 


two powers by 
authority to 


upon 


its effects, however, were 


found it to their interest to make with the 


Church an alliance by which both parties 
profited. 

It is only since the establishment of the 
present republic that the politique laique, 
the policy of thorough secularization, has 
been pursued in a manner at once methodi- 
cal and aggressive. The aim of the repub- 
lic has been to suppress every trace of re- 
ligion in the official life of the State and in 
all the institutions which depend upon the 
State. The slightest vestiges of the an- 
cient alliance the throne and the 
altar, however innocent they might appear, 
another obliterated 
Ferry established 
of 


between 
Jiave been one after 
In 1882 the law 
definitively the 
tional instruction 
crucifixes were removed 
and the clergy of all denominations were 
forbidden to The participation of 
military troops in religious processions was 
The chaplains in the 

In 1884 the public 


of Jules 
character na- 
many places the 
from the schools, 


secular 
In 


enter. 


likewise prohibited 

army were abolished. 
prayer which the Constitution directed 
should be offered the opening of 
session of Parliament, was abolished by the 


at each 





two houses in joint session, In 1889 the 
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clergy were deprived of their privilege of 
exemption from military service, and the 
popular cry, “Les curés sac au dos,” out of 
which Boulanger made capital, gave an in- 
dication of the spirit in which the new law 
had been framed Un quite recently 
there still persisted ¥o venerable relics 
of the ancient tradition: the “Red Mass,” 
celebrated 1 the 4 sence of the magis- 
trates and the bar h year at the opening 
of the term, and th eremonies held on 
Good Friday on all the national vessels of 
wal During he Ministry of Waldeck- 
Rousseau th vO servances were like- 
Ww @ abolishe | 

Every yea when t! ippropriations are 
vo il, a motion nad for the abolition 
pure and simp! of the appropriation for 
the support of religious wor hip and of the 
emba y ) it Va i l is reg llarly 
back« by a strong minority Four years 
igZgo, on hundred and sixty x Deputies 
even voted for a motion to remove from the 
French yinage the motto, “Dieu protége 
la Fran It may be added that the Re- 
publican party in France ji nelined, as a 
whole, to manifestations anti-religious 

ling The great leaders of the Republi- 
can party, Gambetta, \ rr Hugo, Jules 


Ferry, Floquet, Burdeau, were buried with- 
out religious ceremonis The President 
if the Republi held to strict prudence 
in all religious ma Félix Faure was 
idiculed for havi: asked ie little girls 
of an orphan asy!] » remember him in 
their prayers M. Combe vas lately hoot- 

1 at by his own majo y rr incidentally 
expre ig the op ) i le great mass 
of the public is not y ready to be satis- 
fled with purely eth | ideas for a religion. 
The ymbination of religious features with 
matters of government and poli in the 
United States, as mani ted in ie invo- 
ation of the name of God in official docu- 
ment and in the prayers offered in Con- 
gress and in poli al mven 0s, appear 
0 French Republicans a xcking incon- 
equence. 

One would naturaily conclude that the 
logical result of such a con eption would 
be the ymplete separation of the church 
es and the State. Such j in fact, the case 
The platform of the Radical party has al 
ways placed this measure among the re 
forms mo urgently called for jut, when 
in power, the Radicals have never dared 
to put it into effect; they have feared that 
such a separation would make the Church 
too strong and leave he State with 0 
little control over her. Tt va he belief 
of Gambetta, of Paul Bert, and of Ferry, 
the leaders of the anti-clerical movement 
in the Third Republi To them, entire 
separation seemed a course full of danger 
Under these circumstances the different ad- 


ministrations have restricted themselves 
to waging war upon ich institutions of a 
religious character as they have considered 
unne ary to the exercise of religion 
and dangerous to the Sta 

This is the origin of the imous Law of 
Association This law, passed in July, 
1 contain two threatening sections 
Sectio i leclares that no religious or- 
ganization shall be permitted to exist with- 
out legal authorization Section 18 declares 
h organizations to which authorization 
8 re ised shall be considered lissolved 


The author of the law, M. Waldeck-Rous- 
seau, a statesman of the anti-clerical, but 
not of the anti-religious school, desired 
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simply to reach some of the religious or- 
ders taking an active part in politics and 
in teaching. Both in number and in for- 
tune these had increased to an alarming 
extent. In 1789 there were in France only 
60,000 members of religious orders; to- 
day there are 200,000. In a famous speech 
delivered in April, 1900, Waldeck-Rousseau 
said, “‘This country really has too many 
monks in business and too many monks in 
politics.” He also wished to strike a blow 
at certain orders which have monopolized 
in France the education of a large part 
of the middle class, and which helped to 
bring up half the youth of France with 
ideas hostile to the principles of modern 
society. 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau had the law en- 
acted, and then voluntarily withdrew from 
the premiership. It was his successor, M. 
Combes, who, with the support of the Rad- 
ical majority of the new Chamber, under- 
took its administration. M. Combes him- 
self belongs to the school of aggres- 
sive Radicalism. He interpreted the law 
in its most restrictive sense, and availed 
himself of every pretext which it afforded 
for hostile action against the orders. In 
accord with the advice of a commission, 
headed by M. Buisson, a distinguished edu- 
cator, professor of philosophy in the Sor- 
bonne, recently elected Deputy, he decid- 
ed to refuse authorization to all the 
orders except those of two classes—the 
missionary orders and the _ hospitallers. 
Last March the Chamber ratified this pol- 
icy. Fifty-four congregations of men, be- 
longing to three classes, teaching, preach- 
ing, and commercial, have been condemned 
to extinction. By three successive votes, 
the first of which was of 300 to 257, the 
Chamber has refused even to consider the 
petitions of these monks, whether devoted 
to education, like the Marists and the Eud- 
ists; to preaching, like the Dominicans and 
the Oratorians; or to contemplation and 
industry, like the Carthusians, the distill- 
ers of Chartreuse. Taking advantage of its 
powers under the law to refuse authoriza- 
tion as it pleases, the Chamber has made 
a veritable hecatomb. Only a few congre- 
gations have survived—those previously 
authorized, like the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools and the Priests of St. Sulpice, 
and the missionaries and_ hospitallers, 
whose fate rests with the Senate. 

Of course, these radical measures have 
not been voted without vehement protesta- 
tions and eloquent speeches. Nowhere are 
there such splendid debates, from the point 
of view of oratory, as in France when great 
political and religious questions come up 
before Parliament. Two years ago, when 
the original law was under debate, there 
were great speeches by M. de Mun and by 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau; last month, when 
the application of the law was being dis- 
cussed, the leading orators were M. Combes 
and M. Ribot. It would be Idle to offer a 
personal opinion on a question of this 
kind, which each individual regards dif- 
ferently, according to his temperament, his 
education, and his principles. { shall there- 
fore confine myself to outlining the argu- 
ments of the three parties which have 
formed themselves in France with regard 
to the question of the congregations. 

In the first place, the supporters of the 
law are made up of Progressist Republi- 
cans who would like to ruin the clerical 
party, and of Radicals and Socialists whose 
aim is the destruction of Roman Catholi- 





cism itself. Their arguments are various. 
Against the religious orders in general they 
urge that these are based upon an inad- 
missible principle, that of the surrender 
of personality. ‘“‘We refuse,” says M. Buis- 
son, ‘‘to place the seal of the State upon a 
contract which alienates the liberty of the 
citizen.”” The congregations have built up 
a power which is politically dangerous be- 
cause hostile to modern institutions, and 
economically dangerous because it with- 
draws from general use an immense proper- 
ty held in mortmain. Moreover, in 1792, the 
Revolution suppressed them by a law which 
is still in force, and the Concordat did not 
renew them. They are useless to the real 
work of religion. Certain congregations 
in particular are reproached with living by 
the exploitation of human credulity, and 
with encouraging what M. Waldeck-Rous- 
seau has termed ‘‘a crude thaumaturgy de- 
signed to impose upon the mob.” This is 
an allusion to the enterprise conducted by 
the Franciscans, who collect money for St. 
Anthony of Padua, in return for which the 
saint is believed to restore lost articles to 
their owners. Other congregations traffic 
in the labor of orphans, as was done by the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd at Nancy, re- 
cently prosecuted and convicted in the 
courts. Their establishment closely re- 
sembled a sweat-shop. Political congrega- 
tions have, like the Assumptlonists, con- 
ducted against the republic, in scurrilous 
journals of their own, a campaign of abuse 
and misrepresentation, or, like the Domini- 
cans, have preached from. their pulpits 
against the acts of the Administration or 
of the Parliament. It is, however, the 
teaching orders which have aroused the 
deepest resentment. These offer both pri- 
mary and secondary instruction, and imbue 
the minds of the rising generation with 
ideas hostile to modern progress. M. Bour- 
geois some years ago read in the Chamber 
of Deputies passages from exercises writ- 
ten by the pupils of religious schools, ap- 
proving or misrepresenting the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew and the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. From the mere fact 
that the monks and sisters live apart from 
society, say the defenders of the law, they 
are unqualified to form the citizens who are 
to compose it. “The republic,” said M. 
Combes, “has lavished millions to insure 
to all its children an education founded 
solely upon the principles of reason, jus- 
tice, and solidarity. It would be an act of 
treason to the republic to annul or even 
to weaken the effect of this sacrifice, by 
leaving the way open, as it has been in the 
past, to the enterprises of the congrega- 
tions.”’ 

To these arguments the Catholics reply 
that the congregations form an integral 
part of the Church, and that their history 
is inseparable from that of France herself. 
To banish them is to infringe the liberty 
of those who are called to the contem- 
plative life, a legitimate and honorable 
life, to which such emancipated thinkers 
as Taine and Victor Hugo have paid trib- 
ute. It is to infringe the liberty of pa- 
rents who regard the education furnished 
by the monks as the best for their children, 
This is the position which was taken by 
the two great orators of the Catholic party, 
M. de Mun and M. Denys Cochin. 

Between these extreme opinions, the one 
seeking the total abolition of the con- 
gregations, and the other their absolute 





freedom from control, lies the view of the 
Liberal Republicans, whose spokesmen in 
the Chamber have been M. Ribot and M. 
Aynard, and whose newspaper organ has 
been the Temps. They agree with the Rad- 
icals in considering the congregations hos- 
tile to modern ideas, in considering the 
instruction furnished by them insufficient 
to form good citizens of a democracy, and 
in regarding with contempt the degrading 
fetishism which some of them are encour- 
aging. They agree with the Radicals, also, 
in fearing the dangers of the accumula- 
tion of vast properties in mortmain, and 
are willing to take measures against it. 
On the other hand, they are not deceived 
by the appeals to liberty made by the 
Catholic party when their own liberty is 
in danger. They know well that, through 
the ages, the Catholic party has stood for 
intolerance and fanaticism. Its political 
creed is the Syllabus which anathematizes 
freedom of worship and freedom of in- 
quiry, and which declares in so many 
words, ‘“‘The Church must not become rec- 
onciled to progress, to liberalism, to mod- 
ern civilization.” At the present moment it 
claims the title of the party of liberty, but 
is really, as M. Clémenceau said in the 
Senate, ‘‘the party of authority, the party 
of authority in distress, of authority over- 
thrown.”’ Its policy is that long ago formu- 
lated by the famous Ultramontane journal- 
ist Veuillot: ‘‘When we are in power, we 
refuse you liberty, for that is our doc- 
tfine; when we are out of power, we de- 
mand liberty, for it is your doctrine to 
give it to us.” 

Despite all this, the Liberal Republi- 
cans have not felt themselves justified in 
refusing even to the. congregations the 
right to exist. Liberty is absolute. One 
cannot refuse it even to those who do not 
deserve it. The monks have a barbarous 
and antiquated notion of life and of its 
duties; parents who send their children to 
them.must be blind. Agreed. But one and 
all have the right to make errors of judg- 
ment. Liberty includes liberty to err; 
without that, it is not liberty. If the prin- 
ciples of modern democracy are to triumph, 
the State must rely not upon constraint, 
but upon the voluntary support of its citi- 
zens. To attempt to base the moral unity 
of a country upon compulsion, would be 
to repeat the disastrous experiments of 
the old régime, and to apply to Catholi- 
cism the policy which Catholicism has un- 
successfully attempted to apply to its ad- 
versaries. 

The Liberal party and the Catholic party 
have been defeated in the struggle, and 
the Jacobins have triumphed along the en- 
tire line. The observer of modern and lib- 
eral spirit, convinced that the social, poli- 
tical, and religious doctrines represented 
by the congregations are ominous to civy- 
ilization, remains perplexed and disquiet- 
ed before this result. On the one hand, he 
can hardly regret the defeat of a party 
whose principles are repugnant to him; on 
the other hand, he can take no pleasure 
in a victory which, if in accord with rea- 
son, is certainly not in accord with liberty. 

OTHON GUBERLAC. 








COURAGE AMONGENGLISH POLITICIANS 
LONDON, April 3, 1903. 


Boldness is in England the quality which 
most attracts the admiration and confi- 
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dence of the people, and what is true of 
England is, I take it, true of the United 
States. Mr. Chamberlain is at this moment 
the most impressive figure in English pub- 
lic life. Whatever may be his virtues or 
his faults—and with neither of these is this 
letter concerned—he to-day commands the 
trust of the electors. He is applauded 
by Conservatives who, till 1886, looked 
upon him as a typical demagogue; he is 
praised by Liberals who, since 1886, have 
denounced him as a deserter to Toryism. 
What is the cause of his present popular- 
ity? It lies in the belief of the people 
that he is a man of vigor and boldness. 
It is the faith that he has a strength of 
will and firmness of purpose not possessed 
by many of our statesmen, which has given 
him such a hold on popular imagination as 
falls at this minute to no 
politician. 

Is not the same thing true in substance 
of President Roosevelt? Your readers must 
answer the question, but my strong belief 
is that it will generally receive an affirma- 
tive reply. One thing at least is clear to 
any student of political history. The states- 
men whom the English people have ac- 
cepted as leaders—and there have of course 
been prime ministers who have really led 
nobody—have all displayed one (and it may 
be only one) common quality. They have 
all been strong-willed men, or at least men 
whose will was believed to be strong. Palm- 
erston, Disraeli, Russell, Peel, Gladstone, 
or Bright may be charged with many 
faults and errors, but no one could serious- 
ly bring against any of them the accusation 
of weakness. Bright’s case is peculiarly 
instructive; his services to the country as 
member of the Anti-Corn Law League did 
not in reality give him anything like the 
influence which sprang from his opposition 
to the war with Russia. His conduct was 
at the moment intensely unpopular; there 
are still living persons—and the present 
writer is among the number—to whom the 
wisdom of the course taken by Bright dur- 
ing the Crimean war appears open to the 
gravest doubt; it assuredly was the chief 
cause of his losing his seat in 1857 at 
Manchester. But—and this is the main 
point to be noted—temporary unpopularity 
brought to Bright permanent strength. 
Electors whose wishes he had thwarted and 
whose feeling of patriotism he had offended, 
tacitly recognized his bravery. He became 
known as a strong man who could, at the 
bidding of his conscience, defy even the 
sovereign people. 

If boldness commands confidence, one 
might naturally expect that politicians 
would be bold. Yet the commonest obser- 
vation shows us that the courage to act 
boldly and take responsibility, as also the 
courage to defy the wish of the party to 
which a man belongs, or, still more, of the 
nation, is, among the parliamentary politi- 
cians of England, the rarest of all qualities. 
The people look for leadership, and the 
men who ought to be their guides wait upon 
the will of the people, and give tremulous 
attention to the varying and uncertain ex- 
pressions of popular opinion. Why, one 
asks, when boldness is admired, do poli- 
ticians so often lack courage? 

Politics in England and at the present day 
does not lead to wealth; a political career 
cannot in the twentieth, as it certainly 
could in the eighteenth century, be look- 
ed upon as a profession which, like the 


other leading 





bar, might lead to large emolument. One 
may reasonably doubt whether any living 
statesman has gained by office much, if any- 
thing, in money. If our public men are 
wanting in boldness, the reason assuredly 
is not that political defeat means to them 
loss of wealth. Nor, again, can the phe- 
nomenon which we are examining be ex 
plained by the evils, great as they are, of 
partisanship or faction. A political, no 
less than a religious zealot may be the bold- 
est and most reckless of mankind. It can- 
not, again, in fairness be alleged that want 
of courage is due in the main to want of 
principle. Even adventurers are often bold, 
and an average member of Parliament is 
rarely an unprincipled adventurer. He is a 
respectable man of respectable abilities, 
who practises in life the ordinary morality 
of his generation, which is in 
ways as high as the moral standard of 
public life in the eighteenth or in the ear- 
lier part of the nineteenth century; prob 
ably, indeed, it is a good deal higher. The 
famed disinterestedness of Chatham and his 
son throws a good deal of indirect light up- 
on the corruption which was prevalent in 
the days of each of these statesmen. 


many 


The true causes of political cowardice, 
the reasons which lead men of real respec- 
tability in all private affairs to exhibit a 
timidity which is certainly not to be 
spected in their public life, may be 
ferred to three different causes which are 
apt to escape notice. 

The boldness or independence, in the first 
place, which gains public confidence for a 
statesman is not a quality that helps him 
to acquire the position in which he 
exercise statesmanship. A local wire-puller 
may not be a very admirable sort of per- 
son, but, like other experts, he understands 
his own business; and if he is in search for 
a parliamentary candidate, he assuredly 
will not prefer the ablest or the boldest 
man on whom he can lay his hands. He 
wants not the man who has most character, 
but the man of a pliant disposition—the 
man who, within the range of his party, can 
be all things to all men, and accommo- 
date himself to the wishes or the 
of the voters. The dictum ascribed in Eng- 
land to some eminent American, though I 
know not to whom, “I should make a first- 
rate President, but an execrably bad candi 
date for the Presidency,” 
ever uttered it, an important truth of the 
widest application: practice of the 
even the legitimate arts, by which a can- 
didate gains a seat in Parliament, is not 
good training for the exercise, when the 
seat is gained, of statesmanlike boldness. 
He who has devoted himself to pleasing 
electors is certain to be nervously afraid of 
their displeasure. 

The loss, in the second place, of a seat 
in Parliament, though it may in no way 
affect a man’s fortune, is likely to cause 
him far greater pain than is at first ap- 
parent to outside observers. The 
the speech which loses the support of a 
member's constituents is given or made 
subject to a really severe penalty. The 
punishment or loss is nothing less than the 
expulsion, certainly for the moment, and 
possibly for ever, from a pursuit or pro- 
fession in which the defeated candidate 
has learned to take pride and pleasure. 
Take the case of a man of known respecta- 
bility and worth who has been, say, for 
twenty years a worthy member of the 
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His position has given 
dignity or credit In the town 


where he 


him a certain 
or county 
listened to more 
utterances of his ne 


lives; his words are 


with attention than the 
his 


the local papers; 


ighbors; speeches 


are reported in they o 


casionally attract the notice of the London 


Times. During the Parliamentary session 
his occupations, his interests, his society, 
are all dependent upon his forming part 
of the House of Commons. Can any ote 
wonder that such a man should dread to 
oppose the publicans, the temperance men, 
the clergy, or the workmen whose votes 
may deprive him of the honor of repre- 


senting Little Pedlington, and thereby force 


him to change his whole manner of life, and 


deprive him, at an age when he is too old 
to find new occupations, of everything 
which has made the interest of his daily 
life The M.P. who loses his seat suffers 
much the same kind of distress, conceal 


the fact as he may, as would a barrister if 


disbarred, or a clergyman if forced, say, by 


conscientious scruples, to give up his | 

sition in the Church. Our defeated candi 
date may, it is true, reénter ParNament 
and as regards the leading statesmen of 
the day, the conviction that they cannot 
remain long excluded from the Parlia- 
mentary arena does undoubtedly contribute 
to give them such bravery as they dis- 
play. Balfour, Chamberlain, Campbell- 
Bannerman, or John Morley, may feel as- 
sured that a defeat at an election means 
nothing more than a temporary holiday, 


after which they can each of them resume 
with the Mem 


indeed wit 


Parliamentary work; but 
for Little Pedlington and h most 
men who have long in 


it is otherwise. 


not sat Parliament, 


Exclusion from Parliament 


for one session may likely enough mean 
exclusion for life One reason why poli- 
ticilans with aristocratic connections show 


occasionally exceptional 
that they hold their seats tn Parliament by 


a comparatively secure tenurs 


independence is 


Sovereigns, in the last place, are always 
flattered, fe 
the 


worship of 


ared, and admired. This is as 
true of sovereign 
the the 

exactly the feelings which led courtiers not 
only to flatter, but, what is more 
to revere Henry VIII., Elizabeth, and James. 
The flattery of course springs in no small 
degree from self-interest 
ly powerful, could exclude 
life; they could mar the career of a 
of genius just as an offended 
can exclude 


people as of k ngs, 


democracy is dus 0 


strange 


Kings, when real- 
men from public 
man 
democracy 
from Parliament men who are 
rightly conscious of the gifts which qualify 
them for a high place in the public 
But neither self-interest nor the 
of human nature will at all completely ac- 
count for the genuine admiration kindled 
by sovereign authority. It is idle 
pose that the adulation offered by men such 
as More or Wolsey to Henry VIIL., or by 
Bacon to wholly 


service. 


meanness 


to sup- 


James I., wa 
Individuals may debase the 
utterly unworthy 


insincere 
mselves before 


idols 


n obedience to pri- 


vate interests, but a nation cannot be the 
slave of such corruption, and the whole 
English people idolized Elizabeth in spite 


of her fickleness, her vanity, and her mean 
The source of this worship 
bottom in the almost instinctive tendency 
of human nature to believe that might must 
in some way be connected with right. Where 
men see supreme power, there they long to 
see extraordinary wisdom, and the degire 
for illusions never fails to meet with grati- 
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fication. To the sovereign people is uncon- 
sciously attributed a mysterious kind of 
insight. A modern politician finds it all but 
impossible not to bow to the will of the 
people, because at the bottom of his heart 
he half believes that the voice of the people 
is in some strange way the voice of God. 
How can any politician in a democratic 
society fail to lack courage when he is 
called upon to resist his political Deity? 
AN OBSERVER. 
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TELEPATHY ONCE MORE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: However science may be made by 
lonely men observing natural facts and 
meditating on their meaning, science pre- 
vails at last and is disseminated through 
the public by authority pure and simple. 
Innovations in science may long be barred 
from general recognition by the authority 
of those who hold conservative views. My 
learned colleague, John Trowbridge, in his 
article entitled “Telepathy,’’ in your last 
week’s number, presses with all the weight 
of his authority against the door which cer- 
tain “psychical researchers’’ are threaten- 
ing to open wide enough to admit a hitherto 
discredited class of facts. His reasonings 
will soon be forgotten by readers who will 
yet remember his name and quote his hos- 
tile vote if it be left to go unchallenged. 
So you will, perhaps, allow a lover of fair 
play, not to discuss telepathy itself, which 
would indeed be a complicated matter, but 
to inscribe against Professor Trowbridge’s 
manner of discussing it a protest which 
some such readers may also happen even- 
tually to remember. 

Professor Trowbridge says that there is 
‘no science in the subject of telepathy; it 
is a belief.”’ So far, he thinks, as men 
who have made their reputations by ac- 
curate work may be counted among its be- 
lievers, they are men of advancing years 
who have abandoned strenuous investiga- 
tion with its small returns, and ‘‘find it 
easier to philosophize and to write out their 
thoughts than to put them to the test of ex- 
periment. When a scientific man,” he adds, 
“takes to such work in psychics and philos- 
ophy, the death-knell of his scientific career 
is rung.” 

Heaven forbid that the death-knell of my 
colleague's scientific career should be rung 
yet, but he has described to a dot his own 
contribution to psychics and philosophy in 
this article. He seems to me_ to have 
found it easier to philosophize and write 
out his thoughts than either to experiment 
or to read the experiments of others, pre- 
ferring to follow an @ priori mental image 
which he has framed, of all the possible 
evidence for telepathy, and then to lump all 
possible students of it together in advance 
as a set of irreclaimably vague ‘“‘believers.”’ 

I do not here assume to say that the va- 
rious investigations recorded in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Psychical Research Society 
have placed “‘telepathy’’ in an invulnerable 
position. Far from it. But I do say thal 
Professor Trowbridge’s description of such 
investigations so little resembles the reality 
as to be unrecognizable. I find it hard, 
after reading his article, to believe that he 
himself has read with any care, or even 





read at all, such documents as Gurney’s 
Phantasms of the Living, or Mrs. Sidg- 
wick’s report on the Census of Hallucina- 
tions, or her and Professor Sidgwick’s Ob- 
servations on Thought Transference, and 
the discussions consequent thereon. Yet 
how can one effectually criticise evidence 
with which one seems to have no detailed 
acquaintance? I write, therefore, to beg 
Professor Trowbridge’s readers and mine 
not to bow down before mere disparaging 
generalities and abstract statements, by 
whatsoever eminent authority they may be 
published, but rather to go to the original 
documents themselves, filled as they are 
with painstaking and minute discussion. 
Certainly it is not in their pages that the 
subject is treated with the greater vague- 
ness or inaccuracy. 

No man or set of men can be expected to 
be accurate ‘“‘all over.’’ Like the body, the 
mind grows slack when not kept up to 
standard by incessant training. Within 
their several sciences, men of science keep 
each other up to standard by their merci- 
less habits of criticising. But ‘‘psychical 
research” is a dag with so few friends at 
court that almost any stick seems good 
enough to beat him with; and I venture to 
suggest that Professor Trowbridge (like 
many another physical philosopher who has 
written on this extraneous theme) has felt 
so confident of indulgence from his imme- 
diate professional fellows, whatever might 
be his line of argument, that he has let him- 
self go, and indulged in conclusions based 
on a knowledge of the state of the question 
which in any matter of pure physics he 
would have considered unpardonably super- 
ficial, and which is certainly so superficial 
here as to be almost irrelevant. To use 
his own words, he has ‘found it easier’ 
to follow unscientific methods. 

WILLIAM JAMES. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., April 18, 1903. 





ENGLISH DISCOVERIES IN ANTARCTICA 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: An article in the April number of 
the Geographical Journal, the data for which 
were telegraphed to England, shows that 
the English Antarctic expedition has made 
some important discoveries. That of ‘an 
extensive, heavily glaciated land with oc- 
casional bare and precipitous peaks’’ in 76 
degrees south latitude, 152 degrees thirty 
minutes west longitude, is significant. In 
the first place, it is now evident that the 
so-called Great Ice Barrier is simply the 
sea front, five or six hundred miles long, 
of a great glacier, which, much like Muir 
Glacier, stretches as a perpendicular ice 
wall along tide-water between two moun- 
tainous promontories. Some idea of the 
size of this glacier may be obtained if one 
imagines the entire west coast of France 
fringed by a wall of ice four or five hun- 
dred feet high, extending from the Pyrenees 
to the cliffs of Dover. It would be contrary 
to all our knowledge of glacial phenomena 
to suppose that this colossal glacier is 
afloat, except, perhaps, at its extreme sea 
front, and probably it rests upon a low 
plain, which may lie even below sea level, 
but which surely connects the mountains 
of Scott Land and Victoria Land. 

But the discovery of Scott Land has a 
still greater significance; for, taken in con- 
nection with the discovery by De Gerlache 





that the ocean bed in about 70 degrees 
south latitude and 80 to 100 degrees west 
longitude is shallow, it goes far to show 
that the coast line of Antarctica, on its 
Pacific-Australia side, is fairly continuous 
from Palmer Land in 56 degrees west lon- 
gitude to Termination Land in 100 degrees 
east longitude, and there can be little 
doubt remaining that Antarctica is a con- 
tinent of still uncertain breadth, but of a 
length of about three thousand miles. 
EDWIN S. BALCH. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 20, 1903. 


Notes. 


With a view to the preparation of a 
Memoir of the late Edwin L. Godkin, it is 
requested that his correspondents who may 
have preserved letters from him available 
to that end will send them to Mr. Lawrence 
Godkin, 56 Wall Street, New York. They 
will be returned in all cases when merely 
loaned. 

One result of the merger of R. H. Rus- 
sell with Harper & Bros. is that the new 
Gibson books will hereafter be published by 
the Scribners; that for 1903 in the autumn. 
This firm announces a new volume of stories 
by F. Hopkinson Smith, ‘The Under Dog.’ 
and a novel,. ‘The Modern Obstacle,’ by 
Alice Duer Miller. 

John Lane has nearly ready ‘The Ameri- 
can Advance: A Study in Territorial Ex- 
pansion,’ by E. J. Carpenter. 

From the Chicago University Press will 
issue ‘The Place of Industries in Elementary 
Education,’ by Katharine E. Dopp, and ‘The 
Diary and Letters of Wilhelm Miiller,’ fath- 
er of the late Max Miiller, by Philip S. 
Allen and James Taft Hatfield. The diary 
covers only a little more than a year 
(1815-16). 

What must eventuate in a book is the 
series of papers soon to begin to appear in 
the Century, from the pen of Andrew D. 
White, consisting of reminiscences of his 
diplomatic life. 

Dana Estes & Co., Boston, have in prepa- 
ration ‘Among the Great Masters of Drama,’ 
by Walter Rowland; ‘The Year’s Festivals,’ 
by Helen Philbrook Patten; and ‘Some Fa- 
mous American Schools,’ by Oscar Fay 
Adams. 

. The Oxford University Press announces 
‘Napoleonic Statesmanship: Germany,’ by 
H. A. L. Fisher; and Essays by a Hausa 
named Ibrahim, with translation, vocabu- 
lary and notes by W. H. Brooks and Lewis 
H. Nott. 

‘Ireland and her Story,’ by Justin Mc- 
Carthy, will be the thirteenth volume in the 
series, ‘Story of the Empire,’ published by 
Horace Marshall & Son, London. 

A cheap but not uninviting handy volume, 
rightly professing itself ‘‘a book for every 
parent,” is ‘How to Bring up your Chil- 
dren’ (London: Low; New York: A. Wes- 
sels Co.). “Being Some Thoughts on Edu- 
cation by John Locke”’ reads the sub-title, 
more accurately stated at the beginning 
of the reprint as ‘‘Some of Locke’s Thoughts 
concerning Education.’’ This most fruitful 
of tracts was well worth another edition, 
abridged inevitably. The extensive cuts 
are disguised here, first by suppression of 
the section numbers, and there are silent 
omissions even in sentences; but we have 





not detected any squeamishness such as 
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former editors have shown in changing (for 
example) “stinking breath’ to ‘‘‘fetid’— 
in fact, the editor disclaims any tampering 
with the text. He leaves out the 
about daily bathing of the feet and the 
wearing of leaky shoes for hardening 
against colds, the having no set time for 
meals, etc. What remains is all st'mu- 
lating, if not to be followed to the letter. 
‘N. W. Ayer & Son’s American Newspaper 


precept 


Annual’ (Philadelphia) for 1903 brings its 
ever-swelling measure of statistical infor- 
mation, clearly and orderly displayed; 


serving also, apart from the main them 

as a convenient gazetteer of the United 
States and Canada. The editor reports a 
net gain of 382 newspapers and periodicals 


during the twelvemonth, the largest gain 
since 1897, but curiously localized. The in- 


crease of dailies in this country “‘is large- 
ly due to the extension of the Rural Free 
Delivery System, which has caused, in many 
cases, the establishment of new dailies, or 
the change from weekly or other issue to 
daily. The discontinuance the weekly 
edition of leading newspapers is becoming 
increasingly noticeable.’’ Care has to be 
exercised by the editor in not entering new 
periodicals from the first number, not a 
rew of them never going further. Much 
else is to be learned from this painstaking 
and authoritative repertory. 

“The Nation Back of Us’’—one-half of the 
motto of Mr. Lummis’s monthly magazine 
Out West (Los Angeles, Cal.)—appears to 
be justified by the surpassing fulness of 
the seventeenth bound volume just to 
hand, exhibiting, as usual, the greatest va- 
riety of illustrations. There is the cus- 
tomary series of articles descriptive of lo- 


of 


calities. Irrigation is to the fore in the 
department entitled ‘“‘Twentieth Century 
West.” The practical, conservating Land- 


marks Club and the uplifting Sequoya 
League (‘To Make Better Indians’’)—would 
that this last had its correlative at the 
South—are here traceable in their member- 
ship and doings. For the scholarly part, 
the editor concludes the Diary of Fray 
Junfpero Serra, and gives liberal extracts 
relating to early English voyages to the Pa- 
cific coast of America, from Sir Francis 
Drake. There is hardly any interest per- 
taining to the Pacific slope that does not 
find some echo in this rich miscellany of 
fact and imagination. 

‘My Woodland Intimates,’ by Effie Big 
nell (Baker & Taylor Co.), is a series of 
nature sketches, the scene of which is, in 
most cases, the immediate surroundings of 
the writer’s home in eastern New Jersey. 
Mrs. Bignell gives her impressions and ex- 
periences among the trees and flowers of 
her small domain and the little creatures 
in fur and feathers that frequent it. Two 
attractive chapters tell how squirrels learn- 
ed to come in at her window and take food 
from her hands, and how the birds resorted 
to the feasts she daily spread for them on 
lawn and window-sill. While the sketches 
lack the interest and virility that charac- 
terize the work of our best writers on suca 
subjects, they are pleasant in style and sin- 
cere and modest in tone. 

Among the recently published books on 
the Old Masters, written with too rare ex- 
ceptions by uncritical compilers or glib 
journalists, Dr. G. Gronau’s little volume 
on ‘Leonardo da Vinci’ (London: Duck- 
worth & Co.) stands out as the work of an 
expert connoisseur, cultured scholar, re- 
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fined critic, and delicate writer, A sketcb 


of the artist’s life is followed by an ac- 
count of his few but matchless achieve- 
ments. Here the reader will find not only 


all he need know about their genesis, but 
appreciations no less delightful than illu- 
minating. The brief but adequate sketch 
ends with a number of significant passages 


from Leonardo's ‘Treatise on Painting.’ It | 


is seldom that one can differ on even small 
points from Dr. Gronau’s conclusions. Over 
forty illustrations, excellently reproduced, 
comprising all the master’s paintings and 
the most interesting of his drawings, enable 
us to follow the writer step by step. 

The 
lishmen, 


collaboration of two sensible Eng- 
E. T. Benson and E. H. Miles, 
whose personal habits in relation to flesh, 
alcohol, tobacco, and some other matters 
are antipodal, has produced a very rational, 
untechnical little book on ‘Daily Training’ 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.). 
mend it for careful reading by all who have 
although 
the authors appear to have boys chiefly in 
When it has been absorbed by the 
masters and certain minor factors of local 
character eliminated, let it be 
transferred bodily or by indirection to the 
The 


and morals occupies 


We com- 
the care of youth of either sex, 
view. 


have been 


pupils influence of training on mind 
a chapter whose su- 
sense every man of 
pecially if bred, 


may 


preme middle age, es- 
He 
the guardians of his own 
inculecated those principles, 
not for him to 
benefits upon his adolescent 


city must concede. 


regret that 


had 
should 


youth 
but it 


confer 


not 
be too late 
their 
successors. 
The ‘Manual of Bacteriology’ of Drs. Rob- 
ert Muir and Ritchie, 
edited, additions, 


James revised 

the 
Mac- 
a clear and 
the present 
a working man- 
which in- 
telligible and should be interesting to many 
not qualified 
of 
Practical 


and with from 
Norman 
(Macmillan), is 


well-developed 


third English edition by 


Leod Harris 


exposition of 
state of the 


ual 


science, It is 


for the laboratory, also is 


for the personal management 
and immersion lenses. 
in this study lies in its 


culture tubes 


interest 


relation to so many diseases which play 
havoc with human life. Not merely hy- 
drophobia and tetanus, which are rare, ty- 


phoid fever and 


us, 


tuberculosis, always with 
cholera, an epidemic of slaughter, 
communicable 


and 


leprosy, and as yet incur- 


able, but also the more familiar pneu- 


al- 
are 


monia and inflammatory rheumatism, 


though not so regarded popularly, al} 
of bacterial origin. 


growing. The 


The list is constantly 


domain of bacteriology in- 


cludes the theory of immunity and of re- 
covery from disease, methods for purify- 
ing sewage, a study of soils, water, and 
air. It touches human life at almost every 
physical point. All along these lines 
the Manual is clear and intelligent, and, 


where a topic remains sub judice, it frank- 


ly says so, It is sufficiently contemporane 
ous to include remarkable discoveries 
of Reed and his colleagues about yellow 
fever, and it does not appear to omit any 
established or probable fact. Comparison 
with the excellent first edition (1897) shows 
this to be a real revision, and the book is 


the 


not only much iarger, but in every way 
more complete. To those who know the 


first, that should mean high praise. 
The Burlington Magazine, which begins its 
series with the recent March, quite keeps 


ite promise of distinctiveness of scope and 
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beauty of form. It is a matter of some pride 
to Americans that Mr. Bernhard 
should have the place 


Berenson 
in his schol- 
He 
Ghirlan- 
the Nas 
Va- 
Dom 


a prolific il 


of honor 
“Alainno di 
ascribes to a disciple of 

dajo a number of panels, 


arly article, Domenico.” 


the great 
notably 
degli Onesti series 
to Botticelli 


also, it 


tagio credited by 


sari The disciple of 


nico Was would seem, 


lustrator towards the end of the fifteenth 
century Of even greater importance 1s 
a first instalment of Mr. James Weale's 
“The Early Painter of the Netherlands,’ 
devoted chiefly to Hubert van Eyck Mr. 
Herbert Horne believes that he has dis 
covered copies from which may be recon 
structed “A Lo Adoration of the Magi’ by 
Sandro Botticelli. Decorative and applied 
art is represented by an article on “French 


Furniture of 


Emil 


the Louis XIV. Period by 


Molinier, a study of Oriental cary . 
one on tinder-boxes, and a description of 
the Hétel de Lauzun at Pari Pure archi- 


vism claims only Mr. C. J. Ffoulkes’s ““Th 
Date of Vincenzo Foppa’s Death,” in whic! 
by a study of new records, it shown that 
Foppa worked well on into the sixteenth 


century, twenty years or so longer than wa 
formerly supposed. The volume—for such 
is, in closes with a 
by the 


appeared 


fact review of recent 


Museums It 


that the new 


acquisitions London 


will have already 


magazine appeals primarily to collectors 


and connoisseurs, but bibliophiles are also 
in mind, for it is printed in large quarto on 
excellent paper, and full half the illustra 


tions are in collotype or 
vellum. A 
ing news of art 

monthly number. 


similar process on 


Japanese supplement contain- 
ales will accom, 
At a dollar a number or 
$10.80 a year, it is good valuc The Amer 
ican agents are Samuel Buckley & Co., No. 


100 William Street, New York. 


any each 


In the February Bulletin of the American 
Geographical Society Mr. Mori- 
of the Canal Commission, 
gives an interesting account of 
of Panama with regard to the 
engineering difficulties 


George 5S 
son, Isthmian 
the Isthmus 
canal and the 


This route, though 


superior in no one respect to any of the 
others, has many less bad features than 
any other. The Culebra cut should be at- 
tacked first, and, when that is finished (in 
about ten years after work is begun), all 
the rest of the canal will be finished at the 


Lake Bohio 
cess of discharge of the 


same time. to receive the ex- 
Chagres River, will 
Mr 


number, has an ar- 


be more than twelve miles long Cari 
Lumholtz, in the same 
on the Huichol Indians, which should 


be read in connection with our 


ticle 
late notice 
Mr. William A. Shedd remarks 
the of 

In a remote 
village, Mar Zaya, in a rugged valley on the 


of his book. 


upon far travellers among 


Turkey. 


Syrian 
Persia and eastern 
in the shadow 
d to 
who 
part of the 
letters 


borders of Persia, 
old church, 
there 


of a mas- 

1,500 
had 
world 


sive 
old, 
tures in every 
that he has 
them 


repute be years 
adven- 


He says 


live men have 


seen from or 
England, America, 
Cape Colony, India, South Amer- 
But it is uncertain whether these are 


vagrant 


concern- 
ing from Austria, 
Dahomey, 
ica. 
the whom he has just 
been speaking, or the handicraftsmen. 

In the National Geographic Magazine 
April the editor, Mr. G 
an interesting account of the domestication 
of reindeer Alaska. The enterprise, as 
our readers are aware, originated with Dr. 


Sheldon Jackson, the general agent of edu- 


beggars of 


for 
H. Grosvenor, gives 


in 
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cation, who twelve years ago brought a 
herd of sixteen from Siberia to Unalaska. 
Now there are nearly 6,000 head in the va- 
rious herds distributed along the coast, and, 
considering the fact that there are 400,000 
square miles of tundra covered with the 
long fibrous white moss which is the food 
of this animal, their number may be in- 
creased to a million within the next twen- 
ty-five years. The business of reindeer rais- 
ing is a profitable one. “A fawn during the 
first four years costs the owner less than 
$1 a year. At the end of the four years it 
will bring at the mines from $50 to $100 
for its meat, or, if trained to the sled or for 
the pack, is easily worth $100 to $150." The 
cultivation and preparation for the market 
of the agave or henequen, often called sisal 
hemp, is described by Mr, E. H. Thompson, 
our consul at Progreso. Most of the ex- 
ported material, amounting to 600,000 bales, 
worth $14,000,000 in 1902, comes to this 
country, where it is used for sacking, cord- 
age and binders’ twine. Both articles are 
profusely illustrated. 

The German colonies in Palestine, as de- 
scribed by Dr. Saad in Petermann’s Mit- 
tcilungen number one, seem likely to have 
a not unimportant influence upon the fu- 
ture of that country. There are several 
small settlements, and three with from 
300 to 600 colonists, mostly members of the 
‘Tempelgesellschaft, a society formed in 1853 
for the restoration of primitive Christianily 
and the rebuilding of the Temple at Jeru- 
salem. Their simple lives and industrious 
habits are not without effect upon the na- 
tives about them, who are beginning to 
learn from them improved methods of cul- 
tivating the ground. A most attractive pic- 
ture is drawn of the Haifa colony, with its 
street nearly a mile long, lined on both 
sides with charming two-story European 
houses embosomed in cypress and fruit 
trees, while far up the green slope of Car- 
mel extend their gardens and vineyards. 
They have excellent schools, with more than 
a hundred pupils in two of them. A serious 
obstacle to their continued prosperity, how- 
ever, is the extreme difficulty of acquiring 
more land, as they have outgrown the ca- 
pacity of that originally granted them. 
Other articles are descriptive of Savail, the 
largest and least known of the Samoan 
group, and of the voleanic eruption on it 
October 31, 1902, and of the Siberian coast 
territory, with numerous facts and statis- 
relating to population, products, in- 
lustries, and commerce. 

A valuable summary of the provisions of 
the New Zealand ‘Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act of 1900,"" which has 
thus far given fairly good satisfaction, 1s 
found in the Consular Reports fo: 


tics 


to be 


March. Among them is one intended to 
prevent the needless multiplication of in- 
dustrial unions, and also one affirming that 
“every industrial union can sue, or be 
sued, for the purposes of the act by the 


name by which it Is registered.’’ Our con- 
sul-general at Berlin shows how the new 
German tariff is likely to affect the future 
import trade of Germany from this country, 
and describes, with illustrations, a new 
device for preventing railway collisions by 
means of a light third rail forming a con- 
tinuous conductor. A review of our fore'gu 


commerce in 1902, by the chief of the Bu- 
reau, shows that “there has been recovery 
in the export of factory products during 
the past year,” but warns of the danger of 


“another glut.’ Referring to the publica- 
tions of the Bureau, he states that there 
is a widespread demand for them on the 
part of colleges and schools as referencc 
books in special courses of commercial in- 
struction. 

The Korea Review opens the year with 
papers on native astrology, and is full of 
matters of local interest, including good 
full-page photographic reproductions; but 
the paper of greatest historic interest de- 
scribes a journey made between the two 
chief ports on the eastern coast of Korea so 
rarely visited by foreigners. It was made 
on pack pony from Fusan to Wonsan by 
the Rev. H. Burkwall, through what was, 
during the splendid Buddhist age, A. D. 
400-1392, the flourishing kingdom of Silla, 
with which the Arabs traded, and which the 
Chinese sea captains reached by using the 
mariner’s compass, as is recorded, in the 
twelfth century. Besides other ruins of 
ancient cities, there are, near the city of 
Kyong-ju, thirty-four high mounds, about 
fifty feet high, in which, according to Ko- 
rean folklore, the ‘‘magic golden measure,” 
which fills so large a page in the vernacular 
stories, was hidden by the king, when de- 
manded by the Chinese Emperor, who had 
heard of the fame thereof. One bell, over 
ten feet high, with its Chinese characters 
nearly undecipherable through wear, has 
sent out its mellow notes for more than 
twelve hundred years. Thirty mounds, 
seventy-five feet high, were counted within 
sight of a circular edifice of masonry for- 
merly used as an astrological observatory. 
Ruined stone pagodas and other evidences 
of wealth and power, with alas! also, the 
disafforested mountains, testify to the 
wealth and greater population in a more 
-brilliant age, from which many believe 
the Koreans are degenerate through bad 
government. 

The Japanese Minister of Finance has is- 
sued his second ‘Annuaire Financier ect 
Economique du Japon,’ covering the opera- 
tions of 1902 (Tokio: Z. P. Maruya & Co.). 
Beside numerous tables, its broad pages 
contain much matter relating to railways, 
banks, mines, commerce. and other sources 
of income; but the most interesting fea- 
ture is a map of the empire, including For- 
mosa and Yezo, which shows the various 
railways, both completed and _ projected, 
whether owned by the Government or by 
private parties. The lines of great Jap- 
anese steamship companies, four in num- 
ber, are also marked, together with the im- 
portant ports, headquarters of army di- 
visions, and naval stations, presenting a 
most interesting bird’s-eye view. It is 
now possible to travel by railway from the 
Japanese Dan to Beersheba, or from 
Awamori to Kagoshima, making ferry at 
Shimonoseki. In western Kiushiu, between 
Osaka and Kioto and Nagoya, and in the 
region around Tokio, the network of rail- 
ways reminds one of Illinois or New Jersey. 
Although mining will never make the Jap- 
anese Emplre rich, yet scientific methods 
have quadrupled the output of the old lodes, 
and industry and freedom of trade are 
steadily and healthfully increasing the 
wealth of the nation. The multiplication 
of ships and steamers makes the old junk 
more and more of a curiosity. Besides the 
extension of railways, we note that tele- 
graphic wire in use has lengthened from 
twenty-two thousand milles in 1892 to sixty- 





seven thousand in 1901, 





Americans who, after enjoying ‘‘Hilde- 
brand’s” ‘Camera Obscura,’ have wrestled 
with its idioms in attempted translation, 
will be interested with others in learning 
of the decease and posthumous honors ac- 
corded to its author, Dr. Nicolaas Beets 
of Utrecht. It is generally agreed that 
‘Camera Obscura’ is the finest piece of 
prose in nineteenth-century Dutch, though 
this was also the time of the great 
stylist and critic, Busken Huet. Never- 
theless, intensely idiomatic as it is, 
and wonderfully expressive of pure Dutch 
thought and life, it has been translated 
into several modern languages. Born on 
September 138, 1814, at Haarlem, the son of 
a famous chemist, Beets studied at Ley- 
den, and came under the influence of the 
poet, J. P. Hasebroek. Made a doctor of 
theology in 1839, he served in the pastorate 
until 1854, when he was called to the pro- 
fessorship of theology at Leyden, and lec- 
tured until 1875. Though best known by 
his prose writings in belles-lettres, his 
critical essays and theological works, he 
also wrote verse. A complete edition of 
his poems in four volumes was completed 


in 1881. Of these, probably his “‘Corn 
Flowers” (Koren-bloemen) are the most 
popular. At the time of Queen Wilhel- 


mina’s coronation in 1898 he composed an 
ode full of force and fire, which pleased and 
surprised his admirers, otherwise the whole 
Dutch world. The handsome old gentle- 
man, who spent his latter days in Utrecht, 
always gave a sunny welcome to Ameri- 
cans. At his imposing funeral, with tens 
of thousands of people lining the streets, 
the Queen was represented by the royal 
chamberlain, Baron van Boetselaer, Pre- 
mier Kuyper, Cabinet Ministers, the Presi- 
dents of the two Chambers and a score or 
more of the members, and the provincial 
Governor, besides many men eminent in the 
kingdom, and a vast array of students from 
the University. The one decoration at the 
funeral, which was purposely of the most 
simple character, was a wreath of palms 
sent by the Queen. 


—It is a disappointment to find no fron- 
tispiece to volume iv. of ‘The Letters and 
Literary Remains of Edward FitzGerald’ 
(Macmillan). However, in the fifth volume 
we are shown his schooner yacht, the 
Scandal. The letters come to an end in 
volume four, and the desideratum of an in- 
dex has been recognized, yet hardly in 
the true spirit. Readers will be thankful 
for the clearing up of the FitzGerald con- 
nection, but there has been no consistent 
and satisfactory treatment of subjective 
and objective, of that which is autobio- 
graphical and that which is historical and 
critical. Those most precious literary and 
personal judgments which are the salt of 
the correspondence should have been plac- 
ed in compartments in a subsection under 
the general rubric of FitzGerald, with 
cross-references from the several persons 
implicated. Everybody knows Old Fitz’s 
dislike for Browning and for Mrs. Brown- 
ing, but there is no independent entry for 
either here, though the Browning Society 
gets in. We look in vain anywhere for 
“Daddy” Wordsworth, for Carlyle’s favor- 
ite nickname. The meerschaum relic of 
Carlyle is unmentioned under that writer's 
name, and the Naseby monument affair 
must be sought in several other places in- 
stead of being grouped under the prime 
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mover. The index, finally, should not,simply 
have marched with the text, but should have 
been chronologically ordered. We feel confi- 
dent that the public, in spite of the 
multiplicity of editions, will still call for 
a new one of the complete Letters, when 
an indexer of skill and con amore should be 
employed to build upon the present basis 
a key leaving nothing to be desired. Volunie 
five contains the six dramas from Calderon 
Two more volumes are due. 


—An American novel of the day begins: 
“Every man, woman, and child has their 
price’; to which saying of a noble lord 


“my mother’ responds, ‘‘Bad grammar and 
a false creed.” The good woman may be 
right; but, impatient of reconstructing so 
complex a distributive subject, with its 
confusion of genders, English idiom tends 
to indulge in just such vagaries of predicate. 
Under everybody, the Oxford Dictionary sup 
plies examples from Lord Berners (c¢. 1530) 

and it is the earliest quotation for the lo- 
ecution: “Everye bodye was in theyr lod- 
gynges’’; from Bishop Warburton (1759): 
“Every body else I meet with are full ready 


to go of themselves’; from Byron (1820): 
“Every body does and says what they 
please’; from Ruskin (1866): “Everybody 


seems to recover their spirits.’”” Now, in 
the April quarterly instalment of the Dic- 
tionary (Henry Frowde), Dr. Murray 


marks, under or: 


re- 


“When singular subjects (substantive or 
pronoun) are coérdinated by or, strict logic 
and the rules of modern gramrmarians re- 
quire the verb and following pron»un to be 
in the singular; but at all times there has 
been a tendency to use the plural with two 
or more singular subjects when their mu- 
tual exclusion is not emphasized. When the 
subjects differ in number or person, the rule 
is that the verb and pronouns should agree 
with the last or nearest, but 
such constructions are apt to seem stiff and 
pedantic, and are consequently avoided. The 
question of gender causes further compli- 
cations—especially the want of a third-per- 
son pronoun of common _ gender. fe 
These difficulties appear to have been felt 


at all times, and have been sometimes 
avoided by making the verb immediately 
precede or follow the first subject, and 


agree with it.’ 

In Van Tyne’s recent collection of the Let- 
ters of Daniel Webster is copied a report 
of that statesman’s bitter interview with 
Stetson of the Astor House, which the editor 
cannot authenticate except from a news- 
paper clipping. Doubt might seem to be 
cast upon its literal accuracy by the phrase, 
in Webster’s mouth, “they had neither the 
courage or kindness to place,” etc. But Dr. 
Murray has a rather full section to show 
that ‘“‘or sometimes occurs also after neither, 
where the normal conjunction is nor.’’ Lord 
Berners is cited here again, and the usage 
comes down by way of Lord Herbert, Burke, 
Heber, Ruskin, and Freeman. 


—Among the numerous accounts of suf- 
fixes, that of -or will arrest attention in 
this country, This suffix represents ulti- 
mately “Latin -or, -orem, in nouns of con- 


dition from intransitive verbs in -ére, less 
usually from other verbs. Such of 
these as existed in Middle English were 
formerly spelt with -our. In other 
words of the same class, as also 


in some words not directly connected with 
extant Latin verbs, -our is gener- 
ally retained in British usage, but Amer- 
ican. usage spells these also with. -or.’’ 
Another class, representing Latin agent- 








nouns, and of different ages going back to 
old French words in -ur, like- 
spelt -our in Middle English, but “are 
all conformed to the Latin spelling in 

Still other 
have obeyed the same drift, so that 
ican uniformity of usage is decidedly 
the British majority. In 
another suffix, -ose, points are given to Lit- 


-or, were 
wise 
now 
-or.”" classes of agent-nouns 
Amer 
with 


connection with 


tré in the derivation of glucose. The 
whole work on the particles beginning 
with O deserves study. It has been 
very laborious, and has broken much 
new ground. The word erder reveals 
inextricable disorder in its development 
Orb and ordeal afford capital examples 
of the historical method applied to lexico- 
graphy. So orange, as the color badge of 


loyalty to Willlam of Orange; Orangeman 


Orange blossoms as associated wiih the 
marriage ceremony appear to have come 
in from France in 1820-30. Orthodogs ar- 


rives late, in Cotgrave 1611 and Bacon 1615 
Its immediate origin is obscure; ultimate- 
back to the Greek 
Latin. The Latin form 
little familiar 
(1524) in 

Fide’’), 

even as 


ly it goes vid Freuch 


(1488) and could, 
when 
‘Col- 


where it 


have been 
introduced it 


(‘Inquisitio de 


we think, 
Erasmus his 
loquies’ 
late as 


continued to be glossed 


Roger Daniel's London edition of 1655, and 
later the Channel; 
widely the 

Littré’s first 
‘Provinciales’ 


across and perhaps 


Erasmus for 
its 


is from 


most paved way 


modernization. citation 
(1656-57). 
Dr. Mur- 
inconvenience 
the 


words 


Pascal's 
Here is a suggestive extract from 
ray’s “One 


pretatory note: 


of a composite language is 
that there 


, Which 


seen in 


fact seven distinct 


are 
spelt ore moreover occurs as an ob- 
How 
mitigated by 
the application of phonetic reform, bring- 
all into line 
five words or spellings), to say nothing of 


solete spelling of others.” 


this 


seven 


would inconvenience be 


ing with or (which numbers 


o’er? In conclusion, we may not overlook 
this ‘“‘modern instance’ introduced under 
opus: “‘How goes the magnum opus? What 
letter are you working at now [ridel. in the 


Scriptorium]?”’ 


‘The Baptists,’ by Dr. Henry C. Vedder, 
a series, “The Story of the 
Churches,”’ projected by the Baker & Tay- 
lor Co. The volumes are small duodecimos, 
attractively printed and bound, numbering 
200 pages each ‘The Baptists’ is 
well written, but the tendency of so much 
compression is to squeeze out every pic- 
turesque element and to make the represen- 
tation purely external. The Baptists are 
defined as a religious body loyally obedient 
to the commands of Jesus Christ. It is not 
made clear why feet-washing does _ not 
stand as firmly on this basis as baptism 
or the Lord’s Supper. There are chapters 
on the history of the Baptists and on their 
rise and progress in Great Britain and on 
the Continent. The movement of this his- 
tory is backward, and stops at the twelfth 
century, though there is much in the early 
Christian centuries that is grist for the 
Baptist’s mill. If Miinzey is declared to 
have been no good Anabaptist, on the other 
hand the glorying in Bunyan is moderate. 
Clearly the rejection of infant baptism did 
not imply the adoption of immersion. It is 
even doubtful in what manner Roger Wil- 
liams and his friends baptized themselves. 
A very interesting aspect is the affiliation 
of the Baptists in their early course with 


is one of 


about 
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other bodies, 


tionalists 


with the 
The 


slow growth of 


notably 
Quaker 


Congrega- 
and 


the 


attempt to 
the Bap- 


some of the most 


account for 


tists in England furnishe 


important pages. We come to the begin- 
niags in America at page 135, when we are 
more than half-way through the book 
Whitefield is credited with saving the Amer- 
ican Baptists from the atrophy which has 
overtaken the English branch. There is alsa 
much emphasis on missionary enterprise, 
but none on that careful study of the Bible 
which has been so characteristic of the 
Baptists, and which, in th days of the 
higher criticism, is potential of incalculable 


change 


Dr. C. L. Thompson ontribution to 


the same series is ‘The Presbyterians.’ The 
difference of method from that of ‘The 
Baptists’ suggests a doubt whether the 
series has any general editorial supervi 

sion, especially as no 1c ipervision ia 


explicit. Here there is slight and almo 
casual reference to the European origin 
a fact which shows the writer astonishing 
ly neglectful of the most interesting and 
dramatic elements of .the history t for 
him to rehearse. Presbhyt inism a t ar 
peared in Geneva, France, Holland, and 
England, offe: o much that is attra 
that, possibly, Dr Thompson refrained 
from treating it expansively for fear that 
the American development would, by force 
of contrast, appear even more monotonous 
ly dull than standing by itself jut prob 
ably the limitation of hi par was the de 


eisive circumstances In his account of th 
Massachusetts settlements there is a di 

position, or a tendency, to confound the 
Puritan with the Presbyterian to an undue 
extent. There is no more interesting chap 
ter than that on “Th Division of 1741,”’ 
which marked a conservative reaction from 


the “Adopting Act" of 1729, “the banner,”’ 
Dr. Thompson say under which the Pre 
byterian Church in this country has march 
ed to its proudest victories.” It does not 
appear that there was much infusion of 
that spirit which in England simultanes 

ly was making the Presbyterian chapel 
refuges for Unitarian heretics. Dr. Thom 


“point with pride’’ to the a 


National 


son may well 


similation of the Constitutlor 


1787 to Presbyterian governmental form 
but what of the miserable survivals of th: 
ecclesiastical system that exist in the 


township representation of Connecticut and 


thode Island? The relations of the church 
franker 


to slavery are treated ina 


manner 


than is common with the church historian 
but as respects the recent confessional 
changes’ there is the habitual disposition 


’ 
affect the Ws 


‘substance of doctrinse 


to affirm that they do not 
minster 


-The late war fir atira 1 popula 
attention on this sid ) ) in ) 
intellectual and social d ntegration o 
Spanish people The ‘lous problem 
which confront the future of Spanish 
ture have not been neglected by the 
minds in Spain itself, and in h la 
book, Prof. Rafael Altamira, editor of th 


Revista Critica de Historia y Literatura } 


panolas, and the distinguished histo: 
of Spanish civilization, has given 4 
searching and impartial analysis of 
fundamental virtues and det 2 of the 
Spanish character and genius. Written, 


as he himself says, ‘‘in that terrible summer 





aise 


of 1898, when such shame filled the hearts 
of all true patriots,” the ‘Psicologia del 
Pueblo Espafiol’ (Madrid: Fernando Fé) is 
not untouched by the mingled impulses of 
patriotic indignation at the mistakes of the 
past, and a dignified hope for the future of 
the Spanish nation. Two extended chap- 
ters are devoted to the various opinions 
of the Spanish character held in all ages 
by the various peoples of Europe; a third 
discusses the present crisis and its reme- 
dies; and the final chapter considers the 
immediate possibilities of intellectual re- 
generation. The devastations of the Na- 
poleonic wars were followed in Germany 
by a period of the very highest intellectual 
activity, and a similar fortune, Sefior Al- 
tamira argues, is in store for Spain. The 
future of the country must depend on the 
energy, altruism, and far-sightedness of 
the “intellectuals,’’ and it is to the mora} 
mission of the university that the author 
devotes some of the most luminous and 
suggestive pages of this remarkable book. 
But to Americans, perhaps, the various 
passages which refer to American civiliza- 
tion will have the most interest. Scatter- 
ed throughout the book, they speak quietly 
and impartially of the disillusion received 
by advanced Spanish minds during the 
progress of the late war, by reason of the 
defection of the young republic from her 
old ideals of peace and justice. 


—In his ‘Tale of Gyges and the King of 
Lydia,’ reprinted from the American Jour- 
nal of Philology of last year, Mr. Kirby 
Flower Smith attempts to reconstruct the 
legend of the Lydian adventurer Gyges from 
the five varying versions that have come 
down to us. We all know the story in 
Herodotus, the boastful folly of King Can- 
daules, the reluctance of Gyges, and the 
vengeance of the queen who invites Gyges to 
slay her husband and become his successor, 
or himself be slain. Here is no mention of 
magic; but in the version in Plato’s ‘Re- 
public’ the point dwelt upon is the magic 
ring of invisibility possessed by Gyges, 
the mention in literature of the 
magic ting that was to play so conspicuous 
a part in the “romans d’aventure,” It will 
be remembered that in the Herodotean ver- 
sion the queen saw Gyges as he left her 
room by the door behind which Candaules 
had him. In a late, post-classical 
writer, Chennos, the queen's name is first 
gziven as Nysia, and it is said that she pos- 
sessed a dragon-stone as well as a double 
pupil, which a close connection with 
the “evil eye.” Mr. Smith combines this 
passage with one that occurs still later, in 
Philostratus, to the effect that a dragon- 
stone “Is invincible even against the ring 
and, by a careful comparison of 
all the references, constructs a version of 
the old popular folk tale. Gyges is the typ- 
ical Adventurer of fairy tale, Candaules fig- 
ures as the easily outwitted Giant, while his 
queen is the fairy Princess who possesses 
magic charms and plays the part of Medea 
in helping Gyges to a throne. If this is the 
correct version from which Herodotus and 
Plato male extracts, it is certainly singular 
that Herodotus should have omitted the 
picturesque details of the ring charm and 
the counter charm of the dragon-stone. Yet 
in the end it is on Herodotus that one must 
depend for the most complete rationaliza- 
tion of the story. Mr. Smith's reconstruc- 


earliest 


posted 


has 


of Gyges,” 


tion is, however, plausible enotgh, and in 
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the course of it he collects a number of 
references which are useful illustrations 
of such points as the magic ring motif and 


the sources of folk lore and mythography. 


RECENT BRITISH POETRY. 


The University of Chicago has done a real 
service to literature by printing among its 
decennial publications the poems, once so 
famous, of Anne Countess of Wiprchelsea. 
This work is edited very skilfully by Myra 
Reynolds, of the English Department, and 
she has had the use, not only of Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosse’s folio manuscript volume of 
the poems, but of other manuscripts from 
the present Earl of Winchelsea, who has also 
given her introductions by which it be- 
came possible to visit places associated 
with the author. As a result, many of these 
pcems appear for the first time in this vol- 
ume. The whole modern interest in Lady 
Winchelsea dates back to a well-known pas- 
sage in Wordsworth’s essays in which he 
says, writing in the year 1815, “It is re- 
markable that, excepting the ‘Nocturnal 
Reverie’ of Lady Winchelsea, and a passage 
or two in the ‘Windsor Forest’ of Pope, the 
poetry intervening between the publica- 
tion of the ‘Paradise Lost’ and the ‘Sea- 
sons’ docs not contain a single new image 
cf external nature.’’ Wordsworth had 
studied Lady Winchelsea’s poems in manu- 
script and elsewhere. They were after- 
wards praised as warmly by Leigh Hunt and 
Christopher North. Mr. Gosse_ secured 
for these poems a place in Ward’s “Eng- 
lish Poets,’’ and also discussed them, later, 
in his ‘Gossip in a Library.’ Mr. Saints- 
bury also, in his ‘Short History of English 
Literature,’ urged the importance of their 
republication in full, a desire not carried 
out, either in England or in America, until 
the production of this volume. 

That the book is of much collective value 
cannot be claimed, but it is of great rela- 
tive worth in showing the successive steps 
by which women made their way into Eng- 
lish literature. When we consider that Dr. 
Johnson did not admit one woman among 
his fifty-two English poets, and Campbel! 
only one among his one hundred and sev- 
enty, we can see the historic importance of 
Lady Winchelsea’s productions. There is no 
doubt that her ‘‘Nocturnal Reverie’’ stands 
out among her poems as distinctly as D. 
Holmes’s ‘“‘Chambered Nautilus’ detaches 
itself from the rest of his; but Wordsworth 
was quite right in finding it almost the 
only precursor in English poetry of his own 
out-door works. To appreciate it fully, one 
must recognize how rare during the whole 
period since Milton had been anything that 
could be in any degree classed with the 
Wordsworthian studies from nature. Take, 
for instance, the following passage (p. 269): 


“When Odours, which declin'd repelling Day, 

Thro’ temp'rate Alr uninterrupted stray; 

When darken'd Groves their softest Shadows wear, 

And falling Waters we distinctly hear; 

When thro’ the Gloom more venerable shows 

Some ancient Fabrick, awful in Repose, 

While Sunburnt Hills their swarthy sks conceal, 

And swelling Haycocks thicken up the Vale: 

When the loos’d Horse pow, as his Pasture leads, 

Comes slowly grazing tnro’ th’ adjoining Meads, 

Whose stealing Pace, and lengthen'd Shade we 
fear, 

Till torn up Forage in his Teeth we hear: 

When nibbling sheep at large pursue their Food, 

And unmolested Kine rechew the Cud; 

When Curlews ery beneath the Village-walls, 

And to her straggling Brood the Partridge calls; 

Their shortliv'd Jubllee the Creatures keep, 

Which but endures, whilst Tyrant. Man do's sleep; 

When a sedate Content the Spirit feels, 

And no flerce Light disturb, whilst it reveals; 

But silent Musings urge the Mind to seek 

Something, too high for Syllables to speak; 

Till the free Soul to a compos'dness charm d, 
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Finding the Elements of Rage disarm’d, 
O’er ald below a solemn Quiet grown, 
Joys Fn th’ inferiour World, and thinks it like her 


n: 
In such a Night let Me abroad remain, as 
Till morning breaks, and All’s confused again, 


As an interesting commentary on this, we 
have in the preface tq the present volume 
a full account of the production at Drury 
Lane theatre of a farce entitled “Three 
Hours After Marriage,” which ran seven 
nights, and was then hissed off the stage. 
It was published under Gay’s name, but 
Pope and Arbuthnot had also a hand in it. 
Of this farce Baker’s ‘Biographia Drama- 
tica’ says: ‘‘Phoebe Clinket was said to be 
intended for the Countess of Winchelsea, 
who was so much affected with the itch of 
versifying that she had implements of writ- 
ing in every room in the house that she 
frequented” (p. Ixiii.). We thus see that 
the first introduction of woman into the 
poetic art was accompanied by all the hos- 
tility and sarcasm which she has later en- 
countered on the way to college education 
or the elective franchise. 

The close of the Boer war deprives Mr. 
Henry Newbolt of much of his ammuni- 
tion, and he turns to the middle ages and 
even to Omar for commonplace comfort, in 
his volume ‘The Sailing of the Long-Ships, 
and Other Poems’ (Appleton); but his 
whole vigor does not at once depart, and in 
these two verses he gives the old-time 
flavor of England and of home (p. 39): 


OUTWARD BOUND. 
Dear Earth, near Earth, the clay that made us 


The land we sowed, 
The hearth that glowed— 
: O Mother, must we bid farewell to thee? 
Fant dawes the last dawn, and what shall comfort 
en 


The lonely hearts that roam the outer sea? 
Gray wakes the daybreak, the shivering sails are 
To misty deeps 
The channel sweeps— 
O Mother, think on us who think on thee! 
Earth-home, birth-home, with love remember yet 
The sons in exile on the eternal sea. 

Sir Rennell Rodd comes forth from his 
twenty years’ banishment as secretary of 
legation in Egypt, and elsewhere, with a 
volume of poems, ‘Myrtle and Oak’ (Boston: 
Forbes), less ambitious in character than 
his youthful ones, but naturally somewhat 
more languid. His name still appears in 
“‘Who’s Who,’ with the following item ap- 
pended: ‘‘Recreations: tastes catholic, but 
especially fencing.’’ The spirit of literary 
fencing which was once conspicuous has 
faded a good deal, and in a graceful poem, 
‘In Chartres Cathedral’ (p. 92), he shows 
catholic tastes in a higher sense. Yet it is 
perhaps creditable to him that his best 
poems are those inscribed to greater men 
than himself, Victor Hugo, Tennyson, and 
Browning; and his interpretations of Cho- 
pin and Wagner show a similar appreciative 
quality. It is to his credit that he selects 
for his memorial to Browning the sympa- 
thetic one on that poet’s exquisite descrip- 
tion of Guercino’s ‘‘Angel at Fano’ (p. 68): 


Dearly-honored, great dead poet, still as living 

. Speak to me! 

This is Fano, world-forgotten little Fano by the 
sea; 


I have come to see that angel which Guercino 
dreamed and drew, 

Since whate’er you loved and honored I would hold 
in honor too. 


Like some sea-bird's nest the township clusters in 
its rampart wall— 

Such a twinkling on the byways, such an autumn 
over all; ‘ 


Gloomy streets with silent portals, all the pulse 
of life they hide 

Throbbing toward that one plazza where it centres 
into pride; 


| House or palace, as their wont is in these Adriatic 
ports, 
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“ilpino, Zulu, Pole— wonderful wealth and intimacy. They have The crows perch on the rail 
The Little Peoples of every race— d " y A kite sweeps past, and overhead 








Her flying feet to the goal. long since been analyzed and characterized The unclean vultures sail. 
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“ Ah, what avatls the sceptred race, 
Ah, what the form dirine / 

What every vir ue, every grace! 
Rose Aulmer, all were thine. 

Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 

A night of memories and of sighs 
T consecrate to thee.” 


Ah, why regret the gloomy hearse, 
The land of banishment? 

This is her grave; but Landor’s verse 
Rose Aylmer’s monument. 

Rose Aylmer, on thy namestone lies 
Love’s rose immortally 


The rose of memories anc ‘of sighs 


Once consecrate to thee. 
‘Streamlets from the Fount of Poesy,’ 
by N. B. Gazder, B.A., Barrister-at-Law 


(Leadenhall Press), is a singular outcome 
of the present condition of England. It 
rings on every page with “Britannia’s tri- 
umph,” even to rising, while speaking of 
British soldiers, to such curious climaxes 
as this (p. 3): 

‘Their brows are cro-vned with laurel wreaths, 

“Their praise is sung in lofty keys, 


Their valour shines in mighty deeds | 2 
Which gain for them the grand V.C 


The “Pax Britannica” is sung as ardent- 
ly as if it were not a form of peace-making 
which devastates whole regions; and, to 
crown all, there is a religious and grate- 
ful poem with the peculiar title, “On the 
Declaration of Peace with the South Afri- 
can Republics,’ as if England had achieved 
any peace with them except by annihilat- 
ing their existence so that there are no re- 
publics now left there. To retain the tradi- 
tion, however, of the ‘‘Pax Britannica," the 
author writes verses on the death of Presi- 
dent McKinley which, although they may 
possibly be charged with commonplaceness, 
as if subdued to what they worked in, show 
at least a friendly feeling. 

‘Tudor and Stuart Love Songs,’ collected by 
J. Potter Briscoe, F.R.S.L. (Dutton), isoneof 
athousand collections of stray lyrics; anditis 
no better and no worse than many others. 
The editor speaks (p. vii.) of William Wat- 
son as one of the highest Elizabethan poets, 
when he means Thomas (p. 34); and in giv- 
ing Imogen's Morning Song (p. 56), his line, 
“With everything that pretty forms 
but a poor substitute for the accustomed 
“pretty bin,’’ besides the injury done 
through loss of the rhyme. ‘All's Well: 
Being Optimistic Thoughts from the Writ- 
ings of Robert Browning’ (Bell), collected 
by Graham Hope, is an unusually good col- 


is,”’ 


lection, and, from its very optimism, suits 
Browning better than most books of the 
kind. ‘Fulbeck: A Pastoral,’ by J. Walter 
West, A.R.W.S. (Bell), with illustrations 
by the author, is in itself brief, and not 


of much value, except that, both to the eye 
and the ear, it suggests happy old-time as- 
soclations of English rural life. 


Mr. Frederick York Powell publishes 
‘Quatrains from Omar Khayyam Done into 
English’ (Oxford: Bell), some twenty-four 
in all, The translation is made, not from 
the original, but from the English version 
of Mr. Justin H. McCarthy and from the 


French version of M. Nicholas. The high- 


est compliment that can be paid to Fitz- 


Gerald is in the shoal of commonplace ver- 
sions from Omar which have followed his 
marvellous bit of work. But Mr. Powell 


disarms us by writing of his own produc- 


tions, “They only hope to be considered 
humble appendices to the rendering of 
Omar by FitzGerald, for veriiy, as H4rith 


sang of Amru long ago (p. 18): 


‘He is a king that bath brought all under his sub 
jection, 
Nor is there among them his peer in bis gifts." 





GENERAL GREENE IN SOUTH CARO- 
LINA.—II. 


The History of South Carolina in the Revo- 
lution, 1780-1783. Volume IV. and last. 
By Edward McCrady. Macmillan. 1902. 
Pp. xxvii., 787. 


Greene’s military operations in the South 
are traced by Mr. McCrady with great mi- 
nuteness, and in general in the same de- 
preciatory spirit that characterizes his 
treatment of Greene’s relations with the 
partisan leaders. Greene’s repeated de- 
feats are critically dwelt upon, while the 
broader outlines of his movements, in 
which, though losing the battle, he gains 
the principal advantage of the campaiga, 
are largely obscured by the mass of inci- 
dent. It is, indeed, a characteristic of all 
of McCrady’s volumes that their wealth of 
detail makes it difficult at times to tell 
just what the story is all about. No one, 
for example, would be likely to get from 
the volume before us any clear understand- 
ing of that masterly retreat across the 
Carolinas which did so much to give bril- 
liancy and permanence to Greene’s military 
fame. 

In opposition to Ramsay and Johnson, Mr. 
McCrady is of the opinion that the victory 
at Cowpens, though resulting in “the de- 
struction of the best regiment in the Brit- 
ish service, the loss to it of some others of 
their best troops, and the end put to the 
terror of Tarleton,” had “no decisive effect 
upon the opening campaign,” and wags 
“much nearer the end of the chain of 
causes which led to the redemption of 
these States than to its beginning’ (pp. 
54, 55). For Morgan’s justification of his 
position at that battle he has unmeasured 
denunciation. We are not clear as to the 
grounds for the positive assertion that 
Greene’s position at Cheraw “did not com- 
pel Cornwallis to divide his forces.” With 
both his flanks threatened by Greene, Corn- 
wallis had detached Tarleton in pursuit of 
Morgan, and sent Leslie by way of the 
Wateree to Camden. Greene's conduct, 
which Mr. McCrady strongly condemns, in 
leaving the main army and going with a 
small guard across the country to join Mor- 
gan, is explicable on the assumption that 
Greene hoped to make the victory at Cow- 
pens a means of assuming the offensive in 
that quarter, and checking Cornwallis’s ad- 
vance towards Virginia. The movement 
was unsuccessful, but it is hard to see why 
Greene should not have attempted it; while 
the slow movements of Cornwallis, to 
which, in Mr. MecCrady’s opinion, Greene’s 
escape was wholly due, rather show that 
the British commander was lefi very much 
in doubt as to how to act. Mr. McCrady’s 
animus, however, is not far to seek. With 
the withdrawal of the main body of the 
Americans under Huger, ‘South Carolina 
was again abandoned by the Continental 
army” (pp. 94, 95). Plainly, any plan of 
campaign whichtook theContinental troops, 
relatively inefficient as we are repeatedly 
told they were, out of the State, had some- 
thing radically defective about it, 

Mr. McCrady agrees with Johnson in ac- 
quitting Greene of blame for the sudden at- 
tack at Hobkirk’s Hill, but cannot under- 
stand upon what ground he had expected 
victory, since his only advantage over the 
British was in the possession of three 
pleces of artillery. The campaign, as a 
whole, he “rather followed, than led’’ (p. 





343). For Greene’s course at Ninety-six 
Mr. McCrady has little praise; in his view, 
Greene should not have turned aside to be- 
siege this post, and ought to have known 
beforehand of its strength. 

It was Greene’s misfortune to lose his 
most important engagements, and although 
Washington had only praise for what was 
accomplished, the repeated defeats were bit- 
ter disappointments to Greene. Here again, 
of course, Mr. McCrady finds a weak spot 
in the armor of this, to him, much overrated 
hero. Greene, we are told, was always find- 
ing some one else on whom to lay the 
blame for his reverses. At Guilford it was 
the North Carolina militia, whose inefficien- 
cy Greene had denounced in plain terms 
to Sumter. At Hobkirk’s Hill it was Col. 
Gunby and the First Maryland Regiment. 
In the latter instance a court of inquiry 
only confirmed Greene’s opinion, but Mr. 
McCrady thinks Greene’s assertion ‘‘mere 
presumption,” and that defeat might with 
as much reason be ascribed to Col. Wash- 
ington’s raid into the British camp, or, in- 
deed, to Greene’s own “mismanagement, by 
which, in advancing his centre, he covered 
his artillery so completely as to silence it, 
while, attempting to assail both flanks of the 
enemy, he exposed his own wings to a like 
danger” (p. 199). The charge that Sum- 
ter’s absence was to blame for the disaster 
is examined at length, with the conclusion 
that Sumter was only obeying Greene’s 
orders. At Ninety-six, again, Greene had 
“his usual consolation,” this time in the 
failure of the Virginia militia to join him; 
while at Eutaw it was (to quote Greene's 
own words) “one of those incidents to 
which military operations are subject’’—the 
incident in this case being ‘‘the want of 
discipline in his Continentals, who broke 
their ranks to secure the spoils of the 
enemy’s camp” (p. 462). We have only to 
observe in this connection that, with the 
exception of the blame attached to Sumter 
for his absence at Hobkirk’s Hill, Mr. Mc- 
Crady appears not to have shown that 
Greene's explanations were not the true 
ones, or that, as an officer of the army, 
bound to report truthfully to his superior, 
he had any alternative but to state the 
facts as he saw and understood them. It 
would be a curious canon of military criti- 
cism that would disparage an officer whose 
defeat was primarily due to the miscon- 
duct of some one else. 

But Mr. McCrady brings what he evident- 
ly regards as a still more serious charge 
against Greene, namely, a purpose to aban- 
don the South to the British and to return 
to Virginia, where there would be more op- 
portunity for personal distinction. On the 
much debated question of the responsibility 
for Greene’s course after the battle of 
Guilford, Mr. McCrady takes, as_ usual, 
ground sharply adverse to Greene. In op- 
position to Johnson, he affirms that the 
plan of returning to South Carolina did not 
originate with Greene, but with Lee, and 
that, while adopting it, he did not ‘‘cordial- 
ly approve or warmly enter into it’’ (p. 160). 


“Indeed,” he adds, “a want of final de- 
cision seems to have been one of the defects 
of his mind; he could never altogether help 
hankering after the rejected alternative; 
and se it was that, throughout the ensuing 
campaign, we shall find him turning to and 
longing for the field of Virginia as the prop- 
er sphere of operations for the commander 
of the Southern Department” (p. 161). 


«With his first reverse, Greene returns 
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to the Virginia plan, and writes to Lee 
that he thinks his duty calls him in that 
direction. This letter of May 9, 1781, al- 
ready public in Lee’s ‘Campaigns in the 
Carolinas,’ is given by Mr. McCrady the 
least liberal or generous construction. 
Greene is represented as meditating the 
abandonment of the South and retirement 
to Virginia, not because his presence was 
more needed in the latter quarter, but be- 
cause his present service was uncongenial, 
and Virginia held out a prospect of per- 
sonal distinction. Again we must dissent, 
not from the facts, but from the conclu- 
sion. Important as it was for South Caro- 
lina that the progress of the British in the 
State should not go unchecked, it was 
nevertheless obvious that the safety 
and independence of the State, as well 
as the safety and independence of 
North Carolina and Georgia, depended 
on the maintenance of communication 
with Virginia. No graver danger threat- 
ened Greene, particularly in the first 
months of his command, than that Corn- 
wallis, eluding him, might get between Vir- 
ginia and the American army and cut off 
all possibility of succor. It seems, there- 
fore, a wise military instinct, rather than 
a venting of personal chagrin or craving 
for personal distinction, that led Greene 
to consider whether his place was not, af- 
ter all, at the point where lay the greatest 
danger to the independence of the entire 
South. That Greene found campaigning 
in the swamps of Carolina an “uncongenial 
service,”’ and would have been glad of as 
much personal distinction as he could prop- 
erly attain, is as natural as that he should 
have had little confidence in the power of 
partisan warfare to rid the country of the 
British army; but as Commander of the 
Southern Department—a _high-sounding 
title which seems to disturb Mr. McCrady 
—he was bound to survey the whole field, 
and entitled, also, to be himself at the 
Place where, in his judgment, he was most 
needed. 

So far as South Carolina was concerned, 
its political representatives seem to have 
been strangely insensible, during the active 
period of the war, to Greene's incom- 
petency and vacillation. Gov. Rutledge’s 
praise of Greene was echoed by the Jack- 
sonborough Assembly, whose Senate con- 
curred ‘most sincerely’’ with the Governor 
“in acknowledging and applauding the mer- 
itorious zeal and the very important ser- 
vices” of ‘‘the great and gallant General 
Greene.’”” The House, in addition to ex- 
travagant eulogy of Greene, declared Sum- 
ter, Marion, and Pickens “deserving of the 
highest commendation”; but Mr. McCrady 
conjectures that it was the ‘“‘modesty and 
delicacy’? of Sumter and Marion, both of 
whom were present, that “excluded from 
the proceedings of the Senate any recog- 
nition of the great services they had 
rendered (pp. 568, 569). He doubts, also, 
whether the Assembly would have been so 
eager to testify to their admiration for 
Greene by purchasing an estate for him had 
they known that his return to the State 
“had not been of his own suggestion, and 
that he had unwillingly remained in the 
State after coming,” or had the partisan 
leaders been aware that he “had sneered 
at and belittled their services’ (p. 574). 
Again it was Sumter and Marion who, 
though sitting by, were “too high-minded 
to ehallenge’’ this undeserved praise. 





Greene’s relations with the State Gov- 
ernment did not continue always so happy. 
The Assembly, in attempting to provide 3 
system of supply, had forbidden impress- 
ment. The whole Continental line was “in 
a deplorable state for the want of clothing 
and other necessaries’ (p. 619), while a 
spirit of unrest and insubordination 
widespread. The ‘‘decisive conduct" of 
Greene quelled the mutiny, though Mr 
McCrady, sure of finding something to com- 
plain of in the conduct of the Continental 


was 


troops, reproaches them for declining to 
be satisfied with so “substantial and nu 

tritious’’ a food as rice, which any sol- 
diers not ‘‘pampered’’ would eat rather 
than mutiny. The controversy between | 
Greene and Governor Mathews over the 

former's decision to claim on behalf ot 


Congress certain horses, the 
citizens of South Carolina, recovered from 
the British by Kosciuszko, and 
Greene and Governor Guerard over th: 
ception of a Spanish flag, are treated 
Mr. McCrady with his usual sneer 
Greene's legal attainments and dictatorial 
ways. After the evacuation of Charleston 
by the British, Greene had the difficulties 
which often beset the commander of a vic- 
torious army in the interval between the 
cessation of hostilities and the definitive 
conclusion of peace. Solicitous over the 
supplies for the army, he took the liberty 
of addressing the Assembly on the subject 
—‘most officiously,"’ says Mr. McCrady— 
urging “the great necessities of Congress, 
the little to be apprehended from its pow- 
ers, the injustice that had been done the 
army, its mutinous temper, the wither- 
ing state of the treasury, and the impe- 
rious [sic] duty of enabling the general 
Government to fulfil its contracts” (pp 
688, 689). The Assembly, little interested in 
Congress, impatient at the presence of tho 
army, and bent upon the rehabilitation of 
the State after the disastrous years of war, 
took deep offence, and was little appeased 
by a second letter in which Greene 
to smooth the matter over. 

We have no space in which to follow Mr. 
McCrady in his account of Greene’s con- 
nection with the firm of Banks & It 
was an unfortunate transaction, ruining 
ireene’s finances and clouding all his later 
days, and for it he is to be at least as 
much pitied as blamed. Mr. McCrady gives 
a clear and detailed account of the mat- 
ter, with a degree of fairness to Greene 
much in contrast to his generally hostile 
attitude. Nor can we examine the many 
other interesting events in the history of 
South Carolina in the short period from 
1780 to 1783, and note the criticisms of 
men, occurrences, and motives with which 
Mr. McCrady’s pages are studded. We must 
take leave of the work with one or two 
summary statements. 

The four volumes of Mr. McCrady’s His- 
tory of South Carolina unquestionably 
form one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions to State history, and incidentally to 
the history of the United States, that have 
been made in recent years. References to 
manuscript sources are few, but the print- 
ed authorities have evidently been pains- 
takingly examined. To be sure, if the his- 
tory of every important State is to be 
written on a similar scale, the study of 
American annals may well become im- 
practicable for any one who lacks abun- 
dant leisure, patience, and enthusiasm; but 
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the larger part of Mr. McCrady’s materia! 
is certainly of more than local interest 


But, for the spirit in which the latter por- 
tion of the work bas in large mea- 
sure been carried out, there can be 
only reprobation Ample as his equip- 
ment of knowledge undeniably is, one puts 
down Mr. McCrady's final volume with th 
uncomfortable feeling that the author its 
first a South Carolinian and second an his 
torian, Jealous regard for his State, thick 
and-thin admiration for Sumter and th 
other partisan leaders, contempt for Con 
gress and the Continental army, and some 
thing strongly suggestive of hatred for 
Greene—these are the impressions which 
fix themselves most firmly as one reads on 
| through Mr. McCrady’s pages. That he has 
corrected many an error, dissipated more 
than one illusion, and revealed the weak 
nesses and inconsistencies of more than 
one prominent figure, must be admitted 
The material for a life of Greene will be 
used all the better by : future bio 
grapher because of the critical and mers 
less examination to which it has here been 
subjected. But, from its lack of sober, un- 
biassed judgment and impartial analysis 
of motives, Mr. McCrady's great work falls, 
in its conclusion, at the very points at 
which an historical work ought to attain 
success. It offers a profusion of facts, but 
it breathes no true historical spirit. The 
voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are 


the hands of Esau 


Literary Landmarks of Orford. By Laurenes 


Hutton. Charles Scribner's Sons 
This volume is dedicated to Dr. Patton 
late President of Princeton, and is avow 


edly compiled ‘‘for the benefit of the general 


reading public and of the college men of to 
day on the Western side of the Atlantic.” 
Its object is to fill a gap which Mr. Hutton 
has discovered in Oxford college histories; 


they devote pages to founders, to prelates 


and to politicians, but ignore the literary 
associations of the University He deals 
with his subject in the alphabetical order 
of college excluding living writers from 
his consideration. 

The result is a piece « ook-making 
which, in spite of its preten I to learn 
ing and accuracy, is of a scandalou loven 
liness. The author tells us that he ha 
consulted hundreds of volum and that 
what he has learnt he has set down “pa 
tiently, carefully, and, he thinks, correct 
ly.” Actually, the book thick with er 


en cor 


rors, many of which might have be 


rected by the use of the commone book 
of reference. The current University Cal 
endar would have warned him against 
“Christ Church College” and ‘“Brazenose.” 
It would also have prevented him from 
printing the name of the Rector of Lincoln 
(Dr. Merry) as “Murray,” and that of the 
Warden of Merton (Mr. Brodrick) as “Brod 
erick’’—thus misspelling the names of two 
out of the three living h ads of hous 

whom he happens to mention. What would 


be thought of a writer on American col 
leges who, while making a boast of his ax 
curacy, referred to Dr. Elliott of Harvard 
and Dr. Hadleigh of Yale? It appears from 
two passages that Mr. Hutton Is 
not even aware of the difference between a 
scholarship and a fellowship (pp. 42 and 
116). He connects Magdalen Hall with 


Magdalen instead of with Hertford, there- 


distinct 
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by reviving claims which everybody sup- 
posed had been finally disposed of by the 
Court of Common Pleas in 1694. Mr. Hutton 
explains that he does this “to make the 
confusion less confounded,” though there 
is no confusion whatever in the matter to 
any one who will read the college histories. 
Clough did not gain the Rugby Balliol Schol- 
arship (p. 44), for there is not and never 
has been any such thing. Dr. Routh was 
not a master of Magdalen College School 
(p. 149), but President of Magdalen Col- 
lege. Mr. Hutton reports a conversation 
between Swift and Dryden held as late as 
1792 (p. 111), and repeats the same date as 
the year in which Swift received his de- 
gree. These are among the errors that 
strike the eye; one wonders what discoveries 
would be made by attempting to verify. the 
dates and names page after page. 

The author’s choice of persons to write 


about throws significant light upon his 
knowledge both of English literature and 
of Oxford. If there is one name in English 


literature more closely associated with Ox- 
ford than any other it is that of Clarendon, 
from the profits of whose ‘History’ the 
Clarendon Press was established. But Mr. 
Hutton cannot spare a line for him, though 
he can afford nearly four pages for ‘‘Ver- 
dant Green.’’ He complains that college his- 
tories dwell upon the men who made his- 
tory rather than upon those who wrote it, 
yet for himself he ignores not only Claren- 
don, but Hallam, Gardiner, and Stubbs. His 
chapter on Christ Church, presumably, 
would have been overcrowded by a notice 
of these eminent sons of hers, as it was 
necessary, at all costs, that it should give 
a page to C. L. Dodgson. Mr, Hutton’s ac- 
count of Magdalen Hall recognizes Samuel 


Daniel, but ignores Thomas Hobbes. In 
writing of Oriel, he mentions Keble and 
Thomas Arnold, but omits Whately, the 
Mozley brothers, and Church. Bishop But- 


ler is also forgotten in the chapter on this 
college. Mr. Hutton was shocked to find 
that, forty years after J. R. Green had left 
Jcsus College, there was a college servant 
there who had never heard his name, but 
there is no evidence that he has himself 
ever heard the name of T. H. Green. Dur- 
century there was no 
Oxford man of letters 
Pattison, but he, too, is not 
enough to figure in this collec- 


ing the nineteenth 
distinctively 
Mark 
important 


more 
than 


tion. As Mr. Hutton admits Conington 
(whom, of course, he calls Connington) by 
virtue of his edition of Virgil, and Liddell 
and Scott by virtue of their lexicon, he 
would seem to regard distinction in classi- 
cal scholarship as a title to mention, but 
Liddell’s great predecessor Gaisford is en- 
tirely overlooked. 


Being so imperfectly equipped with ma- 
terlal for a book on his professed subject, 
Mr. Hutton was driven to seek padding 
outside it. He has, therefore, filled page 
after page with miscellaneous gossip about 
earlier Oxford customs, and stories of the 
university life of a few centuries ago, quite 
irrespective of any literary associations. 
Three times, for instance (pp. 15, 31, and 
180), he notes with interest the small cost 


of meals in former times. To bring his 
book still nearer perfection, he bedews it 
with humor which would excellently serve 


the purpose of the funny man of a Sunday 
And having completed this mas- 
writes an introduction in 


paper. 
terpiece, he 


which he rebukes the Oxford of to-day for 





her indifference to, and lack of knowledge 
of, her past history, and suggests that a 
volume might be written on ““‘What Oxford 
Does Not Know about Oxford!” 

But this amazing production offers two 
compensations. Firstly, any subsequent 
writer on the Literary Landmarks of Ox- 
ford will find in it valuable material re- 
specting Mr. Hutton’s own connection with 
the place. He will learn, for instance, 
that Mr. Hutton’s investigations were con- 
ducted during a visit of six weeks (p. 3); 
that he dreamed about Oxford every night 
during his visit (p. 37); that any baldness 
visible in him—there is reason for sus- 
pecting that a joke is intended here—is due 
to a disappointment about the identifi- 
cation of Hooker’s rooms (p. 87); that he 
wrote most of this book in a house once 
occupied by Max Miiller (p. 151); and that 
on several summer afternoons he talked 
cat-talk to the descendants of Tom Brown’s 
College Toms at Oriel (p. 185). Secondly, 
the thirteen drawings by Herbert Railton, 
with which the book is illustrated, are ex- 
quisite. They afford a convincing plea for 
Grangerism, for no one could possibly be 
blamed for extracting them and pasting 
them into some book worth keeping. In 
spite of these compensations, however, the 
college man in America, whether likely to 
be a candidate for the Rhodes scholarships 
or not, would be better advised to try one 
of the sixpenny guide books. 





The Characters of Theophrastus. Translat- 
ed by C. E. Bennett and W. N. Hammond. 
Longmans. 1903. 

The standard English translation of the 
‘Characters’ is that published by Sir Rich- 
ard Jebb in 1870, but it is unfortunately 
out of print, and meanwhile the version of 
Messrs. Bennett and Hammond is a very 
fair temporary substitute. Theophrastus 
was, like his master Aristotle, a savant, 
and stands outside the pale of pure lit- 
erature. But Aristotle’s ‘Poetics,’ in spite 
of its form, became the canon for the com- 
position of tragedy, and so these slight 
character sketches by the Lesbian natural- 
ist take a by no means insignificant place 
and represent a definite tendency in the 
literature of their age. The theory men- 
tioned in the introduction of the latest 
translators, that Theophrastus influenced 
Menander, is probably unsound. It is more 
likely that the ‘Characters’ echoes the work 
of the “star of the new Comedy,” the poet 
who hit off every human type—omnem vite 
imaginem expressit—who is the true repre- 
sentative of the Comedy that replaced po- 
litical satire with the psychological study 
of manners. In the seventeenth century, 
Theophrastus inspired La Bruyére to trans- 
late and imitate him; but while the Greek 
had drawn the man whom one may meet 
any day in any century, the Frenchman was 
more personal and less philosophic. And 
so, though he covered far more ground 
than the narrow field of human defects re- 
corded by Theophrastus, he is already less 
interesting and even less read. From La 
Bruyére’s studies of character, though he 
scorned the imputation that he wrote max- 
ims, one could make a very good anthology 
in the style of La Rochefoucauld and so ex- 
tract the best of him; for we take no in- 
terest nowadays in trying to identify 
Vhéodecte the noisy diner-out, or Cléon or 
Cléante. But Theophrastus must be read 





intact. He did not go so deep into the 
human heart, but what he saw was the es- 
sential. We have all met his exquisite: 


“He makes few purchases for himself, 
but sends presents to his friends at Byzan- 
tium, and Spartan dogs to Cyzicus, and Hy- 
mettian honey to Rhodes; and when he 
does these things he tells it about the 
town. Naturally, his taste runs to pet mon- 
keys, parrots, Sicilian doves, gazelles’ 
knuckle-bones, Thurian jars, crooked canes 
from Sparta, hangings inwrought with Per- 
sian figures, a wrestling ring sprinkled with 
sand, and a tennis-court. He goes around 
and offers this arena to philosophers, soph- 
ists, fighters, and musicians, for their ex- 
hibitions; and at the performances he him- 
self comes in last of all, that the spectators 
may say to one another, ‘That’s the gentle- 
man to whom the place belongs.’ ” 


Or the stupid man: 


“When he goes to receive payment of a 
debt, he takes witnesses with him. In the 
winter season he quarrels with his slave 
because cucumbers have not been provided. 
He forces his children to wrestle and to 
run until they fall into a fever. When he 
is roughing it in the country and himself 
cooks the vegetables, he puts salt in the 
pot twice and so makes the dish impossible. 
When it rains and others declare that the 
sky is darker than pitch, he exclaims: ‘How 
sweet it is to consider the stars!’ And if he 
is asked ‘What is the mortality of the city 
—how many bodies have passed through the 
Sacred Gates?’ he replies: ‘Would that you 
and I had as many!’” 

In these sketches Theophrastus appears 
to be a humorist with an eye on defects 
rather than vices, as we should use the 
term. Bui the Greeks had not learned to 
distinguish so broadly between ethics and 
esthetics; to them, stupidity, talkativeness, 
impudence, and pompousness ranked with 
the vices, and Theophrastus wrote his ‘Cha- 
racters’ as a study in ethics in which one 
may trace the influence of Aristotle as well 
as of the new Comedy. His Greek style 
gains by translation; the rendering of the 
present translators is faithful, and the in- 
troduction sufficient. English readers, 
therefore, who have not access to Pro- 
fessor Jebb’s version, may well be grateful 
for this pleasing little volume. 








The Battle with the Slum. By Jacob A. 
Riis. Illustrated. New York: The Mac- 
Millan Co. 1902. 


This book would have attracted more at- 
tention than it has, but for the fact 
that most, if not all, of it is a republication. 
After writing ‘How the Other Half Lives,’ 
the author published, three years ago, ‘A 
Ten Years’ War,’ a series of papers intend- 
ed to account for the progress of “‘the bat- 
tle with the slum” since the first volume 
appeared. Since that time, as he hints in 
his preface, a good many things have hap- 
paned, and he has been occupied, not only 
in the conflict itself, but incidentally in 
writing about it. In the present volume 
he has passed the later stages of the con- 
flict in review, “retaining all that still ap- 
plied of the old volume and adding as much 
more.” The “stories’’ are reprinted from 
the Century, and these, he adds, are fact, 
not fiction. The volume is copiously illus- 
trated, and has plenty of real interest 
without the pictures. 

This interest centres about two points: 
first, the author, and, secondly, what it is 
the fashion to call the “point of view” of 
the cause he advocates. Mr. Riis is, of 
course, an enthusiast, and in his enthusiasm 
fails to see that a much more restrained 
way of writing would be more effective for 
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his purposes than that which he employs. 
But his enthusiasm is genuine, and carries 
conviction. He is so evidently honest in 
his sympathy for human suffering and ignor- 
ance, and even for human perversity—his 
character shines so transparently through 
what he says—that the most critical (or. 
as he would say, most pessimistic) nature 
is forced first to attend and then to follow 
“What the Fight is About,” the first half- 
dozen pages of the book, sums up it 
theory. This theory, to put it in our own 


s whole 





words, is that the slum is the measure of} 


civilization. So far from its being toler- 
able, as those who went before thought, 
that squalor and filth and vice and crime 
should exist in great masses and plague- 
spots, side by side with wealth and edu- 
cation and order and the new 
theory is that, in a civilized community, the 
slum has no business to exist at all; that it 
can be extirpated, and that if it is not ex- 
tirpated, the crime lies at the door of the 
prosperous classes who suffer it to go on. 
Now when we look at the slums of New 
York, we look at the worst case in point 
in the world, for here the slums have been 
permitted not only to fester and breed their 
kind, but to give a government to the city. 
Tammany, which thirty years ago meant 
only robbery, came in a generation to mean 
a government devoted to the propagation 
of vice and crime for private gain—proba- 
bly the nearest approach to a “hell on 
earth” yet seen. Even Tammany never 
quite attained its ideal, but it came near 
enough to show us that it would have in- 
cluded, when perfect, a police dedicated to 
the work of deriving a revenue from the li- 
censing not merely of bawds and pimps, but 
robbers and murderers; a fire department 
conniving in the work of the police by the 
spread of fires; a health board propagating 
disease; a building department aiding the 
main purpose of the government by selling 
licenses to violate the laws designed to se- 
cure life and limb and prevent the spread 
of pestilence—all directed to pouring a 
stream of money into the pocket of the 
man who managed the ingenious machinery 
by which he enslaved, plundered, and de- 
bauched his principality. 

This system it is which has produced the 
New York pessimist for whom Mr. Riis 
has so little sympathy; fortunate for us 
if it has produced enthusiasts like Mr. 
Riis, who, seeing, as he says, that ‘‘we 
win or we perish,”’ is ready for the battle. 
His battle with the slum is really only 
another side of the struggle for good gov- 
ernment in which even “pessimists” now 
know they must take part or perish. Every- 
body cannot be an enthusiast; but every- 
body feels the force of inspiration, and Mr. 
Riis is inspired by that sympathy for the 
poor and weak and unsuccessful which 
drives men, not to alms-giving or psalm- 
singing, but to daily action against evil 
and its causes. The motive to which he 
appeals is in the end religious: 


happiness, 


‘We shall win, for we are not letting 
things be, the way our fathers did. But 
it will be a running fight, and it is not 
going to be won in two years, or in ten, 
or in twenty. For all that, we must keep 
on fighting, content if in our time we avert 
the punishment that waits upon the third 
and the fourth generation of those who 
forget the brotherhood. As a man does in 
dealing with his brother, so it is the way 
of God that his children shall reap, that 
through toil and tears we may make out 
the lesson which sums up all the com- 





mandments and alone can make the carth 
fit for the kingdom that is to come.” 


Biographic Clinics. 
M.D. 
Co. 


By George M. Gould, 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & 


That curious nervous function which the 
physiologists call reflex action, illustrated 
when the pupil contracts under glare, the 
cheek flushes in anger or pales in fear, the 
mouth waters in anticipation of food or is 
parched under a test for guilt, is absolute- 
ly independent of the will and usually does 
not Reflex 


also t 


arouse sensation. action 
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str . 
aistress 


ye potent as a cause of 
effects equivalent without 
Nic- 


rves 


to diseas but 


fault. 
tl 


0 ine 


sensation in the part directly at 


otine poisoning is not painful t ne 
supplying the heart, but, when it weakens 
their control, that organ palpitates in- 
Vision has been 


completely lost, without ocular pain, by re- 


or 


termits in its pulsations. 


flex action from obscure dental conditions, 
to be restored simply by the removal of 
the distant cause. The range and list may 


be greatly extended. 

this recognized foundation, 
Dr. Gould analyzes the notorious ill-health 
of five well-known literary men—De Quincey, 
Carlyle, Darwin, Huxley, Browning—and in 
each instance attributes the physical pros- 
tration vision, 
leading to profound reflex action, for whose 


Resting on 


to unconscious errors of 


existence he finds internal evidence in their 


published lives. The contention is very 
plausible in each case. From that text he 
argues with force and feeling that eye- 


strain is crippling multitudes with its un- 
recognized power. The primary defect 
not lie in the nervous It 
depends upon aberrations of the refracting 
apparatus from the normal, often involv- 
ing not more a thousandths of 
an inch in radii and curves. These trifles 
acquire their importance from the 


does system. 


than few 
infinite 
light 
rays upon the retina, each stroke distorted 
by the mechanical errors in the 
ting, not the receiving, 
mischief follows the 
correct these errors and 
perfect tools. The condition is parasitic 
to civilization. It the man absorbed 
near work who uses his eyes in ways, one is 
disposed to foreign to their design. 
Certainly savages, plainsmen, sailors, the 
men whose requirements are for long-range 
vision, are not those who fall back on spec- 
tacles. 

The actual harm occurs in many and un- 
suspected ways. Headache, pain near the 
shoulder- blade, nausea, are common 
enough. Subjective sounds, want of mental 
concentration, vertigo, 


repetition of infinitesimal stimuli of 


transmit- 
equipment. The 
effort to 
work with im- 


involuntary 
to 


in 


is 


say, 


a nameless horror 
of places and conditions—in short, general 
wretchedness — are less common, 
frequent. Beyond all these, it is entirely 
that the disturbances 
set in train may ultimately, by inhibition 
in some directions and overstimulation in 
others, originate disorders of digestion and 
nutrition, which, as Dr. Gould truly says, 
“are direct or secondary sources of a large 
part of the functional diseases and misery 
of the world.” Glasses will not rejuvenate 
age, but In more cases than are suspected 
they will remove numerous and most try- 
ing infirmities of body and irritability of 
mind—that is to say, properly adjusted 
glasses. If Carlyle’s physicians only knew! 
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The Roll-Call of Westminster Abbey. By 
Mrs. A. Murray Smith (EB. T. Bradley) 
With illustrations and plans. The Mac 
millan Co. 1902. Pp. x, 418 
Mrs. Smith has given special 

to Westminster Abbey and its mem 

Her ‘Deanery Guide,’ published itn §s 

“has passed through twel edition and 
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pears that it Is now as large as it can } 

and that the ] ) nation numbe 
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visitors or sightseers, under the 

historic, semi-romantic influencs 
The world of readers of English 

thinks of England as that nation 

most of all in Europe, has continued 

care for its historical traditions, retaining 

as it does medimwval features tn Its leg 
lature, and mediwval ceremonies in th 
pointment and inauguration of Its officia 
but on examination it is found that ther 
is much more of this conservatism in ap 
pearance than in reality. The one way in 
which this book may be useful to the his- 
torical student, is in pointing out the lack 

even in England, of complete adhere . 

the conservative way of guiding a nat! 

One who turns these page will s ' 

frequent allusions to the poliation 

higher authority, to the plundering by 
authorized knaves, to the changes wr 

by unworthy “restorers,” to the blund: T4 

administration of carels or uninf i 

directors. The royal tomb is there, | 

haps, but it has been opened mo ‘ 
once, and on each occasion some part of its 

contents has been removed; those very o! 

jects, so abstracted from the tomb In which 

they were to have remained until the day 
of judgment, have again disappeared, sol 
or pledged by necessitous monarchs, or 
simply appropriated by palace yMficials 
And then, although there {is indeed in Eng- 


or which we 
it 
occasions when 
official during 
caused losses, 
which 
to replace or 


land that spirit of continuity f 
give the English people 
has failed to act 
the indifference 
his brief term 
and even more 


so much credit, 
on 
of 


of office 


many 
a single 
has 
frequently changes 
it was impossible afterward 


remedy. 

The photographs given in this volume, 
twenty-five full-page plates, go far to Il- 
lustrate this mingling or alternation of 
preservation and destruction, of care for 
the historical relic and of indifferent utli- 
lizing of it for immediate profit or con- 
venience. The tombs, preserved in part 
but in new situations; the architecture, 
still there, but modified by restoration or 


by unrepaired destruction; the royal effigies, 
with their record of admitted importance, 
at one time so completely forgotten that 
their place of deposit was known to but @ 
few custodians, and their exposure now to 
a public which, far as it is careless, 
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laughs at their unsightly oddity, and, - 


far as it is studious, is annoyed by their 


dubious condition of frequent repair and | 


modification—are all suggested by these 
illustrations, though, of course, the expla- 
mation given in the text is needed to make 
the truth ebvious. 

It is probable that that text is trust- 
worthy. It consists of so great a number 
of studies in semi-historical legend that 
it must have required the half a lifetime 
which Mrs, Smith seems to have spent up- 
on the subject to accumulate and arrange 
so large a collection of bits of informa- 
tion. And who is there who can check 
such a series of statements? It is not his- 
tory, for there are no statements of gen- 
eral tendency, of gradual development, 
whether of the life of the community or 
of the governmental institutions of the 
country; and it is not merely legend, be- 
cause the stories are not told merely as 
stories. Thus, in the case of Edward III. 
and his queen Philippa, there is much 
said of Froissart’s view of the Queen, and 
Froissart is named as “her friend and 
faithful secretary’; and there is much 
about the tomb which Edward erected in 
the Abbey to her memory, and about the 
thirty little figures of mourners of whom 
all but two had disappeared when Sir 
George Gilbert Scott began his rather elab- 
orate restorations of parts of the Abbey, 
some thirty years ago, while only one is 
to be found now; and there is something 
about so'much as remains of the iron grille 
with its figures, and the wooden canopy with 
its decorations. The story goes on to tell in 
a quasi-historical way of the death of 
Edward, and the quarrels and the civil 
war which were to follow. With the next 
«chapter this story begins again with the 
details of Richard II.’s life and actions; 
and his half-legendary history, with all its 
doubts and uncertainties and contrary al- 
legations, is treated in a chapter (pp. 45- 
65), in which there is almost nothing about 
the Abbey or its contents—only mention 
of that tomb which Richard erected to his 
first queen, but from which the recumbent 
figures have disappeared; and of that other 
monument, the well-known painting so of- 
ten reproduced as one of the few authentic 
and artistically valuable portraits of so 
early an epoch. 

To pass over centuries, and to open the 
book quite casually at page 344, is to find 
ourselves amid the memorials of two un- 
lucky campaigners in America, Major 
André and John Burgoyne, and associated 
with them some men of less fame who 
were also known at one time as soldiers in 
Great Britain's American possessions, as 
they then were--Enoch Markham and Sir 
Archibald Campbell. No possible artistic 
interest attaches to such memorials of 
these men as still exist, but it would ap- 
pear that their somewhat romantic history 
is a part of the ‘“‘Roll-Call of the Abbey.’ 
Indeed, the next chapter is devoted to the 
enakers of the British-Indian Empire, and 
the final chapter (pp. 383-4047, deals with 
literary men, theologians, and even men 
of science and of affairs whose tombs are 
enclosed within the Abbey walls. It is quite 
evident that the attempt to make a con- 
tinuous narrative of all this, and to in- 
vest it with a sentiment half-patriotic, 
half-romantic, is so far an injury to the 
book, considered as a record, that one is 
mever certain as he reads where the ascer- 





tained facts end and the author’s imagina- 
tive treatment begins. There is, however, 
an index, limited, indeed, to proper names, 
and therefore excluding incidents or events, 
but still perhaps to be thought sufficient 
tor a ‘“Roll-Call.”’ 





Tracts Relating to the Currency of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, 1682-1720. Edited by An- 
drew McFarland Davis. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1902. 


This is a collection of tracts supple- 
mentary to Mr. Davis’s important work in 
two volumes on ‘Currency and Banking in 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay,’ pub- 
lished two years since by the American 
Economic Association and reviewed at 
length in these columns. It embraces the 
text of some of the original matter by 
means of which students are enabled to 
trace the evolution of the prevailing theory 
of money and exchange in the New Eng- 
land colonies, It consists mainly of statutes 
and pamphlets, the latter now of extreme 
rarity and much scattered. Of some, only 
a single copy is known to exist. Mr. Davis 
aims to put all of them within easy reach 
of students. How great a service this will 
be, only those can understand who have at- 
tempted to find even a small part of them. 
Mr. Davis’s success in bringing out future 
volumes will depend in part on the public 
demand for the present one, which contains 
eighteen pamphlets, embraced in 394 pages. 
The peculiarities of spelling and of capital 
letters and italics in the original are fol- 
lowed, and the paging of the old pamphlets 
is indicated. There is also a facsimile of 
one page of each. 

The first of the series, entitled ‘‘Severals 
Relating to the Fund,” is the oldest. Only 
one copy of this is known. It is in the 
Watkinson Library at Hartford. The late 
J. Hammond Trumbull established the date 
of publication as March, 1681, and identi- 
fied the author with the Rev. John Wood- 
bridge of Newbury, Mass. The Fund here 
contemplated was ‘a Fund of Land 
in the nature of a Money Bank or Merchan- 
dise-Lumber”’ (i. e., Lombard), based upon 
land. It is the first outline that has come 
down to us of the theory of land-banking 
that was afterwards put in practice in some 
of the New England colonies, and later in 
the Southern and Southwestern States of 
the Union, in each case disastrously. 
Mr. Davis has shown, in his second vol- 
ume, how this conception of banking was 
derived by an illogical process from the 
example of the Bank of Amsterdam, which 
was itself not based on land, but on bul- 
lion, and was successful for that reason. 
“Severals Relating to the Fund” has several 
imitators in the volume before us, in which 
it is interesting to trace the growth and 
spread of the fallacy that ultimate secur- 
ity for payment can be made to answer the 
same purpose as immediate cash payment 
in establishing a bank. 

“Some Proposals to Benefit the Province” 
is the theme of the last tract in the col- 
lection. It bears date 1720. The benefit 
proposed to the Province was to be a bank 
owned by the state, to issue bills to be 
loaned upon improved lands, ‘‘or any suf- 
ficlent security,” for twenty-one years at 
6 per cent, per annum, payable in hemp, 
flax, turpentine, pitch, tar, resin, fish, oil, 
whalebone, ‘or any other specie that will 
prevent importation, or that is good for ex- 





portation.” These articles were ‘“‘to be 
stored up in the Lumberhouse,” which was 
a part of the bank, and in due time to be 
exported to the “Streights’’ and sold for 
bullion, which should be brought back and 
lodged in the bank. In this way it was 
reckoned that in twenty-one years. the 
whole bank stock would be converted into 
bullion, with which the bills might be re- 
deemed. Then the debt of the borrower 
was to be cancelled without other payment. 
The benefits of this scheme to the borrow- 
ers were too obvious to need demonstra- 
tion, but the author figured out a profit also 
to the state of no less than £928,700, if 
2,000 farmers should take out bills to the 
extent of £100 each. This curious plan 
was never put in practice, but traces of it 
are to be found in the ‘‘Land Bank or Man- 
ufactory Scheme” of 1740. 





The Grounds of Theistic and Christian Be- 
lief. By George Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D. 
Revised edition, in great part rewritten. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1902. Pp. xx, 
463. 

This is much more than a new edition of 
a work published twenty years ago and long 
held in deserved respect. The author, in 
the leisure of his retirement from the ac- 
tive work of the classroom, and in the light 
of a score of years of added study and fa- 
miliarity with two decades of discussion, 
has completely rewritten the volume and 
made it essentially a new work. In its 
new dress it offers, as it did in the first 
edition, for the day when that was publish- 
ed, a strong presentation of the arguments 
for the being of God, a critique of the prin- 
cipal anti-theistic theories, and a vigorous 
and scholarly defence of the historic verity 
of the Christian faith as set forth in the 
Gospels. It is interesting to observe how 
the proportion of argument has altered in 
the author’s discussion; ana now, in the evi- 
dences of Christianity, an increasing weight, 
in this edition, is given to its moral or in- 
ternal proofs, though Professor Fisher by 
no means abandons confidence in the his- 
toric significance and apologetic value of 
miracles. The most extensive single dis- 
cussion of the book is that regarding the 
authorship of the fourth Gospel, and Pro- 
fesscr Fisher here presents the strongest 
argument that has recently been offered in 
defence of the traditional ascription of its 
composition to the Apostle John. The re- 
cent antagonistic literature on the subject 
is carefully considered, and combated with 
much skill and learning. Altogether, wheth- 
er its conclusions are accepted or opposed, 
the volume is well fitted to sustain the rep- 
utation of one who has long been regarded 
as a leader among the church historians of 
America, 
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Pears, Edwir. The Destruction of the Greek Em- man & Hall; New York: Henry Frowde 
pire and the Story of the Capture of Consfanti- | The Kaiser's Speeches. Forming a Character Por 
nople by the Turks. Longmans, Green, & Co. $7. trait of Emy r William II Translated by Wolf 

Peet, L. H. Trees and Shrubs of Prospect Park von Schierbrand Harpers 
Brooklyn, 755 Ocean Avenue: The Author. Treadwell, F. P Analytical Chem/'stry Vol. I 

Penal Servitude. London: William Heineman; New Qualitative Analysis. Translated by W. T. Hall 
York: P. Putnam's Sons. 50. John Wiley & Sons. $3 

Phillips, D. G. Golden Fleece. McClure, Phillips Van Vorst, Mark Poems Dexkd, Mead & Co 
& Co. $2.50. 





The Tribune sa 
interesting ... There is serious thought as well as good 
art in this book, there is individuality also, and we 
gladly commend it.” 


The Timex’ Saturday Review :—“ Gomes of thene tales 
are humorous and most of them are excellent. 


The ot en a Press:—* Eleven capital eas 8, not- 
ably well written. 


TIOBA 


By ArgTHuR Cotton. $1.25. 


Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


a: “* The eleven stories are varied and 


A Survey of English 


Ethics. 


Being the First Chapter of Mr. LECKY’S ‘‘His- 
tory of European Morals.’’ 
troduction and Notes by W. A. Hirst, Prin- 
cipal of Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, some- 
time Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, $1.20 net. By mail $1.28. 


LONGMANS.GREEN,&CO. 
93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HAKLUYT SOCIETY, New Volume for 1902 


Second Series, Volume 10. The Portuguese Ex- 
pedition to Abyssinia in 1S4t. as narraied by Cas- 
tanhoso and Bermudez. Edited by R.’S. Wuirte- 
way, late L.C.S. pp. exxxii+296. London, 1902, 8vo. 

Members of the Hakluyt Society applying before 
April 30, 1903, or July 31, if not resident in Europe 
will be enabled to receive on special ferms and in 
the Hakluyt Society binding. the edition of Hak- 
luyt’s Principall Navigations, 1598-1600, in 12 
volumes, now being issued by Messrs. James Mac- 
LeHosE & Sons, 61 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, 
Scotland. The Hakiuyt Society will not now pro- 
ceed with their projected edition. Another work 
will be issued as Vol. 11, Second Series, for 1902. 

BASIL H. SOULSBY, F.R.G.S., 
Map Room, British Museum, London. 








COMPLETE AND AUTHENTIC. 
The Speeches and Writings of 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


New Nationai Edition in 18 octavo volumes, with 
103 photogravure plates and over 2400 pages of 
hitherto uncollected oceans, enganaEts, letters, 
etc. Sold only by subscription 
Send 2-cent stamp for eaperbl illustrated de- 

scriptive pamphiet, mentioning The Nation. 


Little, Brown&Co., P.O. Box 2158, Boston 











_Mi 4 Tubo SHE woo, 
FAMILY AMILY HIST ORY Me many Om st ERW rience 
of Records and Record-searching {n Great Britain and 


Ireland, can now pocert commissions to gather Record- 
evidence of Family History, Descent, and the Right to 


8. 
Address 50 Becroft Road, Brockley, London, 8. E 


END 6 cts for Booklet No. 361, containing com- 
te masterpieces (from MODERN — 
U on Ladies, War, and yet, b an 

lish. ‘Sherman, Wolcott.. JOHN D.’ MO 

* , Commonwealth Bidg., Philadelphia 


| Publican; Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy ; 


Edited, with In- | 


| the rarest items of Whittier, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 


Library of ‘Harold Peirce. 
CATALOGUE PART IIL 


Embracing First English and American Editions, in their Original Bindings, Presentation 
Copies and Autograph Letters of the Most Popular Authors. 


AND DUPLICATES OF THE 
DOVES PRESS, VALE PRESS AND ESSEX HOUSE PRESS. 


To be sold Tuesday, May 5, and Wednesday, May 6, 1903 


AT THE BOOK AUCTION ROOMS OF 
DAVIS & HARVEY, «112 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF STAN V. HENKELS. 


OF ENGLISH FIRST EDITIONS, Many being presentation copies: 


Maouscript of part of Du Maurier's Trilby, first known manus:ript of George Eliot, 
Coleridge, the Bronte Sisters, Leigh Hunt, Poe, Thomas Moore, and many others 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, from the French Sale; Bunyan'’s Holy War and Pharisee and 
Coleridge's Chatterton’s Poems ; Cowper's Poems, includ 
ing “* John Gilpio’s Ride’ and ** The Task’; Ainsworth’s Tower of London and Windsor Castie, in bum 
bers ; Dickens's Martin Chuzzlewit and Mutual Friend, in numbers ; Goldsmith's Cirizen of the World ; 
Gray's Poems; fine collection of Leigh Hunt; Johason’s Rambler; Ben Jonson's Horace ; Keats's 
Endymion and Lamia; Lamb's Essays of Elia and John Woodvil; Lang's Fairy Books and other 
Works; Locker’s London Lyrics; Coverdale New Testament; Milton's Paradise Lost; Stephen Phillip’s 
various Poems; Fables of Pilpay: Porter’s Scottish Chiefs; Sheliey’s Queen Mab and Adonais; Smol 
lett’s Peregrine Pickle; Swift's Gulliver's Travels ; Wordsworth’'s Lyrical Ballads, etc., ete., ete 


OF AMERICAN FIRST EDITIONS: 

Works of Eugene Field, being the best collection ever off -red, inciuding a presentation copy of the 
Denver Tribune Primer, original of ** Little Willie; Hawthorne's Mosses from an Old Manse; many of 
Bryant. Holmes, Lowell, Aldrich Stowe. Irving 
Poe, and other popular authors, including the William Nelson Collection of Poeiana, embracing the 


Manuscripts of 


manuscript of the Balls, “To Annie,” and other writings; presentation copy of Al Araf, aod Eureka, as 
also many other scarce first editions of Poe. 
Catalogue now ready. Price 50 cents. 
ADDRESS 
| STAN V. HENKELS, care Davis & Harvey, Auctioneer, 1112 Walnut St., Phila. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 35th St. & 5th Ave. 


| THE BOOK SHOP, 259 5th Ave, 





ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH, 18 E. 20th St., New York. 


a ELLIS & ELVEY, 
En Ertist’s Creed 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Manu- 
By E. P. B. 








scripts, and Prints, 


29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENG 


Sm. 12mo. Cloth, gilt. 75 cents net. . 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (No. too) 
The Baptist: now ready, containing a short account of the bookael 
‘“* This choice little book deals with vari- ling business carried on continuously on the same 


ous aspects of beauty, not only in a poetical premises since 1725 


but ina —— manner, leading up to 
the wondrous beauty of God Himself. I 
absorption of the mind of the author in the 
idea of beauty is witnessed by the clear, 

llucid style of his writing. It flows on . 
ike a charming poem, rich in its ideas and 
suggestions, and winning the heart, as well 
as the mind of the reader.”’ 


$i.e4 
The Examiner: —_ HOUGHTON, MIFPLIN & CO., Publishers. 
“A sweet little volume, it abounds in beau- 


tiful epigram, and has a truly elevating _ — 





Americans in Process 


A Settlement Study of the North and Weet Ends, 
Boston By residents and / 
South End House. Edited by Ko 
Head of the House. | Zino, $1.50 net 


oods, 
Postpaid, 














style and tone.”’ AUTHORS Manuscripts sulta@le for iasuing in 
SOOTT-THAW CO, 642 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.] | | SEEKING Aisin” note "ara ems: 
“* ban PUBLISHER Prompt — 

















be Address BOOKS, 141 Herald, 234 Street, New York City. 

Read, the mie NDRED OF THE WILD. Sopa: 
ay 4 G. D. Rongrts. Price, $2.00 

L. © PAGE & COMPANY, Pubs, Boston, 





Books on Scientific Secialism.—Cataiogus 
CuanLes H. Keus & Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 
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CHARLES “ As a Henry James document 
SCRIBNER’S this volume is complete.” 
SONS —New York Sun. 


The Better Sort 


By HENRY JAMES 


Montgomery ‘In no book of his has Mr. James interposed fewer obstacles to the appreciation of himself than in this. 
Schuyler In none has he vindicated more completely the position which all readers of English should be glad to 

: z accord him as a master of English letters, and which his own born countrymen, one would say, ought to 
writes :— be eager to claim for him.’’ $1.50 





i] 


Bookbinders and Their Craft Literary Landmarks of Oxford 


By Miss S. T. Pripeaux. Ready in April. By Laurence Hutton. 


Edition limited to 500 numbered copies, small 4to, rough edges, | -*<uisitely illustrated by wen. 12mo, $1.20 net (post- 


gilt top. Fully illustrated from the author’s and others’ de- | A worthy companion to the entertaining and most useful books of 
signs. Right to advance price reserved. $12.00 met (postage 24 | Mr. Hutton which have made the “‘ Literary Landmarks”’ title a 


| 


cents). | recognized voucher, like Augustus Hare’s ‘‘ Walks.’’ 





By the Author of “Art for Art's Sake" 


THE MEANING OF PICTURES 


By JOHN C. VAN DYKE 


‘‘An unusual quality in art criticism, plain common sense with a | ‘Professor Van Dyke drives home his arguments every time, 
delightful avoidance of technical jargon, is shown in the lectures de- | speaking a language all can understand, talking with experience and 
livered at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in behalf of Colum- | natural taste for such things, and to students as well as to the general 
bia University, by Prof. John C, Van Dyke, and now published.’’ | reader we heartily, unhestatingly recommend the work,”’—W. Y. 

—N. Y. Sun.' Commercial Advertiser. 


Freely illustrated. $1.25 net (postage 10 cents). 





Shakespeare and Voltaire Shakespeare’s Portrayal of the 


By T. R. Lounssury, Litt,D., LL.D., Professor of English in | p4 
Yale University. 8vo, $2.00 net (postage 16 cents). | Moral Life 


‘‘ Presents for the first time a complete story of the relations held | By Frank CuarMan Suarp, Assistant Professor of Philosophy in 
by Voltaire to Shakespeare.’’— Boston Transcript. | the University of Wisconsin. 12mo, $1.25 met (postage 10 cents). 





INVALVABLE NEW BOOK.S FOR NATURE STUDY 
Our Northern Shrubs | Trees, Shrubs, and Vines 


Of the Northeastern United States 
By HARRIETT L. KEELER By H. E. PARKHURST 


With 205 photographic plates and 85 pen-and-ink drawings. Crown | With over 250 illustrations, maps, etc. $1.50 net (postage 12 cents). 
Svo, $2.00 net (postage 16 cents). | 
| A general account and explicit botanical details of all the native 
This book is a companion volume to Miss Keeler’s very popular | trees, shrubs, and vines of this large area, as well as the most im- 
‘‘Qur Native Trees ’’ and is designed not only for the general lover of | portant of foreign origin, designed for those who have never studied 
| botany, the plants being so classified that, with the assistance of a 
few pages on plant structure and without a microscope, the non- 
botanical reader can easily familiarize himself with all the tree, shrub, 
and vine life around him. 


nature, who wishes to identify and learn the habits of our northern | 
shrubs, but for those who are engaged in beautifying public and | 
private grounds. | 

i 





THE PRINCIPLES OF MONEY 


By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Chicago. 


This important work is the first of a truly monumental series of books, planned by the author, perhaps the first American authority in 
this branch of economics, on the general subject of Money. In this volume be clears the field for discussion of practical details, such as 
Metallic Money and its History in the United States, Paper Money here and in foreign countries, and banking, by establishing the theory 
underlying them. The book is an elaborately organized treatment of principles and constitutes an original and novel contribution to the 
science of political economy. 


$3.00 ner (postage 22 cents). 
Note: Mary King Waddington’s LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE will be published early in May. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 


























